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Hitch  a  ride  with  our  RV  Travel  column 
and  travel  back  in  time  with  our  Traveling 
Through  History  feature.  Share  the  foibles  of 
the  road  with  Fred  Ferretti. 

Complete  with  art,  maps,  logos,  graphics 
and  our  ColorFoto  service, travel  color  prints 
and  slides  for  your  cover  pages.  We'll  help 
bring  your  readers  home  to  your  section 
weekly. 

Gossip.  Dahling,  Suzy  is  the  first  word  on 
what  everyone  is  doing.  Her  friend 
Walter  Annenberg  calls  her  a  bloodless  sur¬ 
geon,  and  more  than  150  newspapers  are 
addicted  to  her  lowdowns  on  high  society. 
Available  daily  on  the  wire,  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  mail. 

And  George  Christy’s  Hollywood  Reporter 
dishes  twice  weekly  on  the  hellions  from 
Hollywood.  We've  got  the  best  tongues  in 
the  business  wagging  .  .  .  and  your  readers 
will  hang  on  their  every  word. 

Arts  &  Entertainment.  Reviews  and  inter¬ 
views  spin  solid  gold  for  revenue.  On  film, 
David  Elliott,  Bill  Hagen  and  jerry  Roberts 
comment  on  celluloid  legends,  three  video 
columns  by  jerry  Roberts  and  Paul  Taublieb 
give  you  short  reviews,  industry  news  and 
video  retrospectives  on  actors  and 
directors. 

George  Christy  profiles  the  stars  and 
Nat  Hentoff  is  the  fix  for  jazz  and  country 
musicians,  joey  Berlin  goes  up-close  with 
today's  rock  stars,  and  Divinia  Infusino  dives 
into  the  music  scene. 

But  that's  not  all.  WEST  Magazine's  award¬ 
winning  interviews  with  film  stars  are  paired 
up  with  jim  Hummel's  entertainment  color 
caricatures  for  your  weekend  arts  and  lei¬ 
sure  guide. 

Drum  up  weekend  readers  with  TV  pro¬ 
gram  previews,  illustrated  book  reviews  (for 
kids,  too!),  audio-video  reviews,  even  illus¬ 
trated  panels  on  Hollywood  trivia  and 
television. 


Round  it  out  with  classical  \  }  j 

music  and  pop  reviews  for  the 
final  word  on  entertainment,  M  )  iri. 
Add  a  dash  of  our  fillers, 

Entertainment  Trivia,  and  you  have  a  wrap, 

NOBODY  KNOWS  YOUR 
READERS  BETTER 

We  spice  up  the  pages  of  more  than  1,500 
publications.  And  we  zero  in  on  what's  im¬ 
portant  to  your  readers,  with  packages  of 
features  written  by  top  journalists,  targeted 
by  theme  and  complete  with  art.  Available 
camera-ready  or  via  high-speed  AP/UPI 
wires  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  free-lance 
story.  Ready  to  wrap  up  what  your  readers 
want. 

MORE  THAN  85  EEATURES 
AND  25  PACKAGES 

Good  Life.  Food  &  Health.  Travel.  Arts  and 
Entertainment.  Children  and  Food  Clip-art 
Pages.  ColorFoto  Service.  Special  Feature 
Packages.  Editorials  and  Political  Cartoons. 
Commentary.  Tech  To  Go.  Financial  & 
Consumer.  Sports  &  Hobbies.  Homes  & 
Cardens.  Fillers  &  Graphics.  From  comics  to 
crosswords,  pets  to  puzzles,  we  pick  up 

where  other  syndicates 

.  (3  '  leave  off. 
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Heat  up  their  lives  and  surround  your  list¬ 
ings  with  our  ENTERTAINMENT,  MOVIE, 
TRAVEL  and  FOOD  packages.  Your  readers 
will  clamor  for  more. 

COPLEY  PICKS  UP  WHERE  THE 
OTHER  SYNDICATES  LEAVE  OFF 

Food.  The  package  that  feeds  your  reader- 
ship.  With  vegetarian  and  15-minute  meals, 
microwave  recipes  and  lo-cal,  low-cho¬ 
lesterol  meals.  Even  wine  and  beer  reviews. 

Rena  Coyle  cooks  with  kids,  while 
Carol  Cutler's  party  pointers  and  graphic 
kitchen  hints  spice  up  your  food  pages  with 
eye-grabbing  graphics. 

Dine  out  with  our  ColorFoto  Food  service, 
a  cornucopia  of  color  slides  and  prints  for 
your  cover.  Or  buy  a  slice  of  our  Food  Clip- 
Art  package,  for  illustrations  that  fill  those 
inside  pages.  It'll  make  your  readers' 
mouths  water  for  more. 

Our  one-time  supplement  — Dining  & 

Home  Entertaining  — is  the  perfect  topping 
to  our  FOOD  package  sundae. 

Travel  &  Adventure.  With  the  Purcell's 
photography  column  and  new  Two  For  The 
Road  70mm  color  photography  travel  fea¬ 
ture,  your  readers  will  feel  like  the  king  of 
the  jungle. 

Illustrated  destination  guides  lay  the  trail 
for  Arbus  and  Fox,  Philip  Sousa  and 
Evelyn  Kieran. 

F.Y.I.  Travel  Tips  ignite  imaginations. 

Forkful  of  Travel  rounds  up  restaurants  city 
by  country,  and  Chris  Barnett's  Business 
Traveler  spares  nerves  and  suggests  shortcuts. 
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Applied  automation  technology  from  Mitsubishi 

Mitsubishi  Announces 
Automation . . .  Automaticaiiy 


Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  a  worldwide 
leader  in  technology  developments,  has  applied 
its  expertise  to  newspaper  printing  with  the 
most  comprehensive  automated  systems  avail¬ 
able  today  for  newspapers. 

Our  most  recent  offering,  the  Splicing  Prepara¬ 
tion  Robot  (SPR),  utilizes  the  latest  technical 
advances  to  provide  automated  paper  roll 
checking,  peeling,  cutting  and  taping  prior  to 
transport  of  roll  to  the  reel  room. 

Other  innovative  automation  systems  include 
our  Integrated  Tension  Control  System,  Auto¬ 
mated  Plate  Distribution  System,  Plate  Applica¬ 
tion  Robot  and  Integrated  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 


And,  in  addition  to  the  automation  systemsjust 
mentioned,  Mitsubishi  has  non-anilox  Keyless 
Offset  Presses  in  operation.  Mitsubishi  has  also 
built  and  successfully  tested  the  new  3:2  Folder, 
specifically  designed  to  accommodate  U.S. 
newspaper  printing  requirements. 

From  the  Splicing  Preparation  Robot  to  the  3:2 
Folder,  all  Mitsubishi  systems  incorporate 
leading-edge  automation  and  control  technol¬ 
ogy  focused  on  just  one  goal;  superior  news¬ 
paper  production. 


MITSUBISHI 

HEAVY  INDUSTRIES,  LTD. 


8367-5/88 


Tokyo,  Japan 
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SEPTEMBER 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Sales 
Conference,  Allentown  Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 

1 5- 1 7 — Michigan  Press  Association  Annual  Display  Advertising  Conference, 

Troy  Hilton,  Troy,  Mich. 

15-17— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 
Mo. 

15- 17 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Conference,  Airport 

Mariott  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16- 18 — Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Meeting,  Brecken- 

ridge  on  the  Lake,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

16-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Meeting,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

21-22— Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Fall  Meeting,  Grand  Traverse 
Resort,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

21-23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie, 
Pa. 

23-24 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  The  Pointe  at  Tapatio 
Cliffs,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

25-27 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Sheraton  Society  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-10/2 — Women  in  Communications  National  Conference.  Hyatt  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

28-30— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Westin 
Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-30— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa 

29-10/1 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Hilton,  Ocala,  Fla. 


OCTOBER 

1-2— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Conference,  Madison,  Wis. 

5- 7— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  San  Diego, 

Calif. 

6- 8 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Execu¬ 

tive  Center,  Columbia.  Mo. 

7- 9— Tennessee  Press  Association  Ad  Managers  Retreat,  River  Terrace, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Fall  Conference,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsICIinics 


In  Brief 


Employees  fired  for  drug  use 

The  Sacnunento  (Calif.)  Bee  has  tired  about  a  dozen 
employees  after  investigating  reports  of  drug  and  alcohol 
use  during  work  hours  on  company  property,  general 
manager  Frank  Whittaker  said. 

Whittaker  said  the  investigation  was  conducted  by  an 
outside  firm,  which  interviewed  various  workers.  The  Bee 
declined  to  name  individuals  fired  or  their  departments. 

In  a  memo  to  all  employees,  the  general  manager  said: 
“As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  several  employees  have 
been  discharged.  This  investigation  is  concluded  and  1 
hope  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  conduct  another  one.  How¬ 
ever,  all  managers  and  supervisors  will  continue  to 
watch  for  policy  violations." 

Whittaker  urged  any  employee  with  a  drug  or  alcohol 
dependency  to  seek  help  from  the  company's  Employee 
Health  Unit,  which  would  handle  cases  in  the  “strictest 
confidence." 

But  he  warned  that  personnel  who  violate  drug  and 
alcohol  rules  and  do  not  seek  help  will  be  subject  to 
discipline  “up  to  and  including  discharge." 

PNI  stringers  to 
hold  union  elections 

Non-staff  writers  who  work  in  the  Philadelphia  huptir- 
er's  suburban  bureaus  have  met  the  minimum  30%  sign-up 
requirement  for  union  representation  elections  to  be  held. 
The  vote  was  scheduled  for  Sept.  8. 

Enough  cards  were  submitted  for  both  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Newspaper  Reporters  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  District  1  —  which  was  started  by  full-time 
stringers  wanting  to  orpnize  —  to  be  on  the  ballot.  Vot¬ 
ers  will  also  have  the  third  option  of  voting  for  no  represen¬ 
tation. 

The  unions  began  their  sign-up  campaign  after  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ruled 
that  the  stringers  working  in  the  suburban  bureaus  were 
employees  with  the  right  to  seek  union  representation. 

The  Inquirer  has  appealed  the  ruling  to  the  NLRB's 
Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  leaders  of  District  1 ,  so  as 
not  to  split  the  pro-union  vote,  will  decide  to  campaign  for 
representation  by  the  Guild. 


SEPTEMBER 

16-18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

19-21 — ANPA  Advanced  Management  Workshop.  The  Knickerbocker,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

23 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Graphics  Seminar, 
Orange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

25-30— Poynter  Institute  For  Media  Studies  Graphics  Center:  Video  Graphic 
Design,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

14-17 — ANPA  NPRA  Newspaper  Training  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 
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Mohave  Valley  News  changes 
publication  dates,  adds  edition 

The  Mohave  Valley  News  of  Bullhead  City,  Ariz.,  was 
slated  to  change  its  days  of  publication  and  add  a  third 
edition  per  week. 

The  newspaper,  which  was  published  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  will  shift  to  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  adding 
a  Saturday  edition,  said  publisher  Steve  Deffke. 

In  addition  to  Bullhead  City,  the  Mohave  Valley  News 
serves  Needles,  Calif.,  a  border  city  to  the  south,  and 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  a  gambling  resort  community  across  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  paper  is  owned  by  Yuma's  Western  Newspapers 
Inc.,  which  also  publishes  the  Mohave  Daily  Miner  in 
Kingman  and  the  Daily  Dispateh  in  Douglas,  as  well  as  10 
other  non-daily  Arizona  newspapers. 

—  AP 
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A  WORLDWIDE 
SAMPLE  OF  USERS 

Edmonton  Journal 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

The  Advertiser-Journal 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

The  Evening  Telegraph 

Coventry,  England 

Rotabest 

Best,  Holland 

The  Herald 

New  Britain, 
Connecticut 

The  Times-News 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Ringier 

Adligenswil, 

Switzerland 

El  Informador 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 

The  Press-Journal 

Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Times-Reporter 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


The  Windsor  Star 

Windsor,  Ontario 

The  Globe 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Globe  and  Mail 

Toronto,  Ontario 

News  &  Times 

Huntsville,  Alabama 

News-Piedmont 

Greenville, 

South  Carolina 

The  Gleaner 

Henderson,  Kentucky 

Wausau  Daily  Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 

The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Standard  Newspapers 

Melbourne,  Australia 

The  Times-Picayune 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

The  Daily  Review 

Hayward,  California 

The  Stock  Journal 

Adelaide,  Australia 


Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  Turun  Sanomat 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Turku,  Finland 
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INTEGRATED 

PRE-PRESS 

SYSTEM  THArS 

AFFORDABIE 


The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  ^stem  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout,  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  needs.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept.  EP,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  l-800-4-HARRIS,Ext.4100. 


HARRIS 


See  us  at  New  England  Operations  Conference, 
Mt.  Washington,  NH,  September 22-25. 


IN  BRIEF 


Army  weekly  will  be 
published  in  Hawaii 

RFD  Publications  Inc.  of  Kaneohe, 
Hawaii,  has  entered  an  agreement  to 
publish  Hawaii  Army  Weekly,  making 
it,  according  to  information  from 
RFD,  only  the  second  publisher  in  the 
nation  to  publish  contracted  “civil- 
lian-enterprise”  newspapers  for  all 
four  military  service  branches. 

According  to  RFD,  publishers 
entering  civilian-enterprise  agree¬ 
ments  assume  full  or  partial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  production  and  distribution 
of  military  publications  while  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  is  usually  determined 
by  military  personnel.  The  publisher 
sells  advertising,  retaining  revenues 
after  expenses.  The  agreements  are 
considered  valuable  because  military 
markets  are  generally  captive  audi¬ 
ences  to  base  newspapers. 

RFD  will  cease  publication  of  its 
Militaiy  Si/n  Press,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  U.S.  Army  personnel  in  Oahu. 
Hawaii  Army  Weekly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Thursdays  instead,  in  broad¬ 
sheet  format  for  the  first  time.  Cur¬ 
rently  a  government-funded  newspa¬ 
per,  it  was  published  in  tabloid  format 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Support  Command 
at  Fort  Shatter.  Circulation  will  be 
expanded  to  include  Schofield  Bar¬ 
racks,  Fort  DeRussy,  Tripler  Medical 
Center  and  army  housing  to  include 
Aliamanu  Military  Reservations. 

RFD  also  publishes  Hawaiian  Fal- 
con  for  the  15th  Air  Force  Base  Wing 
at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii 
Navy  News  for  Naval  Station/Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Hawaii  Marine  for 
Kaneohe  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 


Manhattan  Arts.  New  York,  which 
began  as  an  eight-page  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  five  years  ago,  has  evolved  into 
a  glossy,  four-color  magazine  with  a 
50,(KK)  monthly  circulation. 

Smyser  is  visiting 
prof  for  a  year 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridker  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  will 
spend  the  1988-89  academic  year  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
College  of  Journalism  as  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  and  editor-in-residence. 
Grants  from  the  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  newspapers  in  Nebraska  — 
the  Beatriee  San.  the  Grand  Island 
Independent  and  the  York  News- 


Times  —  will  support  the  visiting 
professorship. 

Smyser  is  a  former  president  of 
both  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  1973-74,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  1984- 
85. 

Distributor  charged 
in  overbilling  stores 

A  Pittshnrph  Press  distributor 
charged  with  overbilling  two  Thrift 
Drug  stores  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  by  $115,948  over  the 
past  six  years,  has  been  arrested  and 
arraigned  by  a  district  justice  in 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  two  counts  of 
theft. 

Robert  Schwartz,  39,  of  Youngs¬ 
town  Borough,  an  independent 
hauler,  was  arrested  on  charges 
brought  by  Thomas  Stoehr, 
Thrift's  regional  loss  prevention  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  accused  of  billing  the 
stores  for  more  newspapers  than  he 
delivered  between  July  19,  1982  and 
May  31,  1988. 

District  Justice  Denise  Thiel  freed 
Schwartz  after  he  posted  a  $I(),()()0 
bond  pending  a  hearing. 

Thomas  G.  Herrmann,  Press 
circulation  director,  said  Schwartz  is 
an  independent  contractor  and  all  the 
newspaper  does  is  sell  him  papers. 

Ottawa  Citizen  to 
publish  Sun.  edition 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  plans  to  begin 
publishing  a  Sunday  edition  Sept.  25 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  readers  from 
buying  the  new  Ottawa  Sun  tabloid. 
Citizen  publisher  Russell  Mills  said. 

Mills  said  the  Southam-owned  Citi¬ 
zen  has  been  considering  Sunday 
publication  for  several  years.  A  mar¬ 
ket  survey  completed  in  January 
showed  that  65%  of  Ottawans  wanted 
a  Sunday  paper. 

Doug  Creighton,  chairman  of  the 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp., 
announced  Aug.  5  that  the  Sun  had 
bought  the  Ottawa  Herald  and 
planned  to  turn  the  Sunday-only 
tabloid  into  a  daily  newspaper  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Citizen  will  hire  about  20  more 
Journalists  plus  extra  staff  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  departments. 
Mills  said.  The  new  edition  will  cut 
into  profits  in  the  short  run,  but  Mills 
said  the  paper  looks  at  the  decision  as 
an  investment. 

The  Citizen's  150,000  home-deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers  will  receive  the  Sun¬ 


day  edition  as  part  of  their  regular 
weekly  subscription  price  of  $2 
(Canadian).  It  will  also  be  available  at 
newsdealers'  and  in  Citizen  boxes. 
Mills  said  he  hopes  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  175,000.  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  is  250,000. 

Creighton  has  said  he  expects 
Ottawa  Sun  circulation  to  be  about 
50,000  initially. 

—  CP 

News-Sentinel  runs 
h.s.  intern  program 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  ran  a  new  program  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  recruiting  five  high  school 
minority  students  to  work  in  the 
newsroom  as  reporters. 

During  the  10-week  program  that 
ended  Aug.  12,  the  high  school  interns 
produced  47  byline  stories,  including 
several  for  the  paper's  Eriday  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloid  section,  and  many 
more  non-bylined  stories.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  also  produced  a  story  strong 
enough  for  Page  One  and  each  student 
had  one  or  more  stories  that  made  the 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service  wire. 

In  addition  to  the  five  high  school 
students,  the  News-Sentinel  also 
employed  two  minority  college  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  summer. 

Houston  Chronicle 
undergoes  redesign 

The  Houston  Chroniele  has  under¬ 
gone  a  redesign  program  consisting  of 
restructured  editorial  sections  and 
updated  typefaces. 

All  of  the  changes  were  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  recommendations  made  by  a 
design  committee  that  launched  the 
project  in  the  fall  of  1987. 

Interviews  begin  for 
SMMR  ratings  study 

Simmons  Major  Market  Research 
is  slated  to  begin  interviewing  for  its 
biannual  national  study  of  local 
newspaper  ratings  on  Sept.  13. 

Thirty-four  newspapers  to  date 
have  subscribed  to  the  SMMR  study, 
which  will  cover  the  top  50  ADls.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  two  waves  of 
interviews  —  eliminating  a  third 
wave  in  December  due  to  low-  inter¬ 
viewer  response  during  the  holiday 
season  —  with  interviewing  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  by  early  April 
1989. 


Art  tab  now  a  mag 
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GMA— once  again  responding  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry— has  developed  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  system  for  on-line  inserting  of 
your  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper— at 
press  speeds! 

This  high  performance  Inserting  System 
integrates  several  GMA  designed  pro¬ 
ducts  to  provide  a  highly  flexible  and 
cost  effective  system  for  your  total 
inserting  requirements. 

Individual  papers  up  to  160  pages 
broadsheet  are  transported  from  the 
press  directly  to  the  pocket  of  the  high 
speed  SLS-1000®,  utilizing  GMA’s  - 
PRECISION  LAPMAKER^",  NEWS- 
GRIP^"  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  and 
the  new  PRESS-TO-POCKET"  (PTP) 
inserting  system. 

This  new  method  of  feeding  newspaper 
jackets  into  the  inserter  pocket  results 
in  additional  advertising  potential  for 
your  daily  or  Sunday  product.  The  PTP 
system  also  increases  net  throughput 
and  efficiency  by  eliminating  initial 
hopper  set-up  time  and  normal  jacket 
fe^er  problems  associated  with  large 
products. 

The  PTP  system’s  versatility  also  allows 
you  to  utilize  the  SLS-1000®  off-line  to 
produce  your  Sunday  Supplement  or 
pre-stuff  package,  with  over  thirty 
hoppers  available  for  your  growing 
insert  requirements! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call  GMA  -  We 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry! 


GMA’s  Fligh  Speed  SLS-1000®'  with  On-Line  Press-To-Pcx;ket"‘  (PTP)  System  at  the  Boston  Globe. 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
ON-LINE  INSERTING  SYSTEM 
AVAILABLE  TODAY! 


STILL  ANOTHER  INNOVATION  FROM  SQM£ 


ON-LINE  INSERTING-FROM  PRESS  TO  POCKET- 
UP  TO  160  PAGES  AT  PRESS  SPefiOS! 
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KNIGHT 

Knight-Ridder,  which  recorded  its  twelfth  consecutive  year  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1987,  is  a  worldwide 


It 


By  keeping  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

Because  in  Chicago  nothing  compares 
with  being  there. 

Especially  when  the  story  is  the  nation’s 
financial  futures. 

Knight-Ridder  has  more  reporters, 
including  chief  Chicago  financi^  reporter 
Suzanne  Cosgrove,  than  anyone  else  on  the 
floors  of  Chicago’s  Board  of  Tbade  and 
Mercantile  Exchange. 

The  result:  We  beat  Reuters,  Dow  Jones 
and  Tfelerate  every  day. 

Knight-Ridder  reporters,  equipped 
with  notebooks  and  running  shoes,  dash 
from  trader  to  trader  to  record  the  twists 
and  turns  in  the  furiously  churning  ma^ 
kets.  What  are  the  latest  financial  trends 
going  to  do  to  prices  and  interest  rates? 

And  what  does  that  mean  to  our  subscribers, 
whose  decisions  can  affect  millions  of 
dollars  in  profits  on  every  trade?  By  being 
on  the  floor,  Knight-Ridder  reporters  can 
alert  subscribers  to  market  developments 
before  the  competition  can  even  reach  their 
sources  on  the  phone. 

The  pace  is  stunningly  fast.  So  fast,  in 
fact,  the  Mercantile  Exchange  has  installed 
small,  speed  bumps  on  the  trading  floor 
so  the  brokers  who  haven’t  abandoned  their 
wing-tips  won’t  slide  into  each  other. 

Down  the  street  at  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Tbade,  the  Ibeasury  bond  pit  is  the  nation’s 
most  active  futures  market.  Six  hundred 
men  and  women  pack  a  space  38  feet  across. 
Frantically  bidding  on  contracts,  the  traders 
make  their  deals  in  a  relentless  frenzy 
of  selling,  shouting,  screaming,  pushing 
and  waving. 

It’s  tough  to  turn  this  chaos  into  coherent 
and  accurate  coverage. 

We  tell  our  reporters,  “Be  there.  And 
bring  your  running  shoes.’’ 

Chicago’s  markets  are  where  much  of 
the  world’s  financial  future  is  charted. 
Recognizing  this  reality  and  making  the 
commitment  to  nonstop  quality  coverage 
is  just  another  way  Knight- 
Ridder  keeps  its  eyes  open 
to  the  possible. 


RIDDER 
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It  can’t  happen  here 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  fragile  our  First  Amendment  protection  is 
when  a  county  superior  court  judge  issues  a  search  warrant  authoriz¬ 
ing  sheriffs  deputies  to  invade  a  television  studio  and  seize  news 
videotapes.  But  that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  recently. 

The  officers  held  the  tapes  for  18  hours  before  the  same  judge  who 
issued  the  search  warrant  had  a  change  of  heart  and  quashed  it.  Now, 
sensibly,  the  Sheriff s  Department,  which  thinks  it  needs  the  tapes 
for  a  criminal  investigation,  is  trying  to  get  them  with  a  subpoena. 
The  tv  station  is  fighting  it,  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  have  been 
done  from  the  beginning. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  newspapers  in  the  past  when 
misguided  and  uninformed  police  authorities  have  invaded  news¬ 
rooms  with  search  warrants.  They  have  been  rebuffed  also  and 
newspapers  mostly  have  been  successful  in  fighting  the  subpoenas. 

Invasion  of  newsrooms  by  police!  It  can’t  happen  here.  Or  can  it? 

“The  Last  Temptation” 

Some  of  the  public  protest  over  the  film  The  Last  Temptation  of 
Christinas  been  the  result  of  Hollywood  hype.  Some  of  it  has  reflected 
the  genuine  feelings  of  people  who  don't  like  what  they  have  been  told 
about  the  film  albeit  they  have  never  seen  it. 

Newspapers  have  been  the  targets  of  protests  over  their  reviews  of 
the  film  as  well  as  the  studio’s  promotional  advertising  they  have 
carried.  In  the  latest  episode,  the  Orange  County  Register\\as  felt  the 
wrath  of  some  of  its  readers  who  were  calling  for  a  boycott  of  the  film. 
A  columnist’s  ridicule  of  the  protesters  brought  more  than  600  can¬ 
celed  subscriptions. 

No  newspaper  person  will  dispute  the  right  of  readers  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  or  against  a  newspaper  at  the  cash  register.  They  have  a 
right  to  boycott  any  darn  thing  they  dislike.  Except  when  push  gets 
to  shove  and  the  boycotters  wish  to  suppress  something  as  well  as 
express  their  views. 

The  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Register  wrote  an  article  con¬ 
demning  the  movie  but  he  added:  “Invoking  the  Constitution  may  be 
great  PR  but  it’s  intellectually  silly.  The  same  Constitution  that 
gi’ants  Universal  the  right  to  produce  a  blasphemous  film  gives 
religious  men  and  women  the  right  to  boycott  it.’’  And  that’s  the  way 
we  feel  about  it. 
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Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1 ,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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National  Literacy  Day 

If  newspapers  can  sustain  their  effort  to  change  the  sordid  picture 
of  illiteracy  in  this  country,  there  will  be  improvement  nationally. 
This  past  week  newspapers  all  over  the  country  have  conducted  then- 
own  local  literacy  activities.  What  is  important  and  significant  in  this 
campaign  is  that  newspapers  large  and  small,  including  major  news¬ 
papers  in  the  largest  cities,  have  become  involved.  The  situation  is 
critical  and  it  is  vital  that  these  newspaper  efforts  must  continue 
year-round  and  not  be  reduced  to  an  annual  event  of  a  “Week”  or  a 
“Day.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Defines  a  student  journalist 


To  assert,  as  Robert  Binney  does 
(E&P,  July  16)  that  a  student  journal¬ 
ist  is  “a  Journalist  who  is  also  a  stu¬ 
dent"  is  to  minimize  the  role  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  to  journalism.  In  so 
doing,  1  think  it  threatens  both  the 
public  image  of  journalism  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  recognized  craft,  and  the 
role  of  journalism  schools  in  qualify¬ 
ing  individuals  to  be  recognized  as 
“journalists." 

Surely  we  can  agree  that  there  are 
minimum  standards  requisite  to  a 
legitimate  claim  to  the  title  of  “jour¬ 
nalist."  1  would  suggest  that  chief 
among  those  standards  is  a  basic  col¬ 
lege  education  with  some  experience 
in  fundamental  skills  such  as  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing,  press  law  and 
press  theory. 

In  that  context,  and  contrary  to  Mr. 
Binney’s  thesis,  a  “student  journal¬ 
ist"  is  not  a  journalist  who  is  a  stu¬ 
dent,  but  an  individual  studying  the 
theory  and  practice  of  journalism. 

I  agree  that  convention  organizers 
should  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
student  journalists.  The  student  press 


Clarification 

An  Aug.  6  E&P  article  stated  incor¬ 
rectly  that  a  federal  judge  in  Arizona 
“ruled"  that  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.  —  the  joint  agency  which  con¬ 
trols  production  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Tucson  Citizen  and 
Arizona  Daily  Star  —  did  not  violate 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  by 
distributing  shopper  newspapers  in  a 
retirement  community  south  of  Tuc¬ 
son. 

The  judge  did  dismiss  a  lawsuit 
from  the  Green  Valley  News,  a  twice- 
weekly  in  that  community,  that 
leveled  that  charge  against  the  agency 
and  the  two  newspapers.  But  News 
publisher  Jon  Fishman  said  the  dis¬ 
missal  was  requested  by  his  paper  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Tuscon  newspapers 
and  its  agency.  Thejudge  never  speci- 
ficially  ruled  on  whether  distribution 
of  the  “Graffiti"  and  “Contempo¬ 
rary"  shoppers  violated  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act. 

The  lawsuit  was  dismissed  without 
prejudice  and  can  be  refiled. 

Earlier,  the  judge  had  refused  to 
issue  a  preliminary  injunction  stop¬ 
ping  the  distribution.  At  that  time,  he 
ruled  that  ad  revenue  loss  claimed 
by  the  Green  Valley  News  “does  not 
constitute  irreparable  injury." 


does  have  a  significant  readership. 
But  for  student  journalists,  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  general,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  image  of  journalism  as  a 
profession,  it  is  important  that  the  line 
distinguishing  student  journalists 
from  journalists  not  be  so  blurred  as 


Says  he  was  quoted 

James  F.  Malerba  (“Shop  Talk," 
E&P,  July  16)  offers  some  observa¬ 
tions  about  usage  and  accuracy  to 
which  I  would  gladly  subscribe.  But 
he  apparently  hasn't  pondered  quota¬ 
tions  out  of  context. 

Without  identifying  me,  Malerba 
lashes  me  with  a  wet  noodle:  “It  is 
precisely  that  kind  of  thinking  we  do 
not  need.”  His  ire  is  aroused  by  refer¬ 
ence  in  my  weekly  column  to  the 
Larry  Flynt  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court:  “Most  Americans  have  long 
understood  that  a  free  press  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  totally  accu¬ 
rate,  or  literate,  or  even  fair.  Every 
editorial  heart  beats  warmly  at  such 
assurance." 

I  said  that.  But  1  was  clearly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Flynt  finding,  not  advo¬ 
cating  illiteracy.  I  concluded:  “Since 
it  was  a  unanimous  decision,  we've 
got  to  presume  the  ruling  is  good  law. 

“As  a  result,  though,  it  opens  the 
floodgates  to  a  wider  flow  of  tawdry. 


to  become  indistinguishable,  arbi¬ 
trary  or  coincidental. 

Bill  Fllber 

(Felber  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Manhattan  [Kan.]  Mercury. 

out  of  context 

vulgar,  dirtier  journalism.  On  the 
downside  it  invites  journalistic  junk 
peddlers,  or  sophomoric  'free  spirits,' 
to  go  for  the  sleaze  without  restraint. 
On  the  upside  it  challenges  writers 
and  reporters  and  editors  to  come  to  a 
firmer  understanding  and  grasp  of 
personal  and  public  decency  in  their 
output.  Flynt  exploits  his  'right  to  be 
offensive.'  Others  must  weigh  the 
duty  to  be  responsible." 

Robert  J.  Leeney 

(Leeney  is  editor  emeritus  of  the  New 
Haven  [Conn.)  Register.) 

Questions  method 
of  conducting  polls 

At  first  I  got  a  kick  out  of  your  story 
about  how  small  newspapers  can  con- 


I  Con  tinned  on  pa^e  52) 


KUDOS  FOR  VARTABEDIAN  .  .  . 

Ralph  Vartahedian  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  won  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
awards  in  business  journalism,  the  1988 
Gerald  Loeb  Award. 

Named  for  the  late  E.  F.  Hutton  vice 
chairman,  the  Gerald  Loeb  Award  category 
won  by  Vartabedian  was  beat  and  deadline 
writing.  He  was  cited  for  his  coi’erage  of 
Northrop,  and  the  MX  missile.  Long  delays 
and  other  manufacturing  problems  at  the 
aerospace  company  have  been  a  focal  point  of 
its  Air  Force  contract  to  build  a  key  MX 
guidance  device. 

Loeb  awards  are  based  on  reporting  and 
writing  quality,  news  and  analysis  value, 
and  exclusivity. 

Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071  (202)  334-6173 
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It  pays  to  check. 

That’s  what  Springfield  Union-News  /Sunday  Republican  reporter  Jack  Flynn  did  when  a 
faculty  member  complained  that  the  president  of  a  local  state  college  might  be  spending  too 
much  of  the  school's  trust  funds  on  travel  and  entertainment. 


Springfield  Union-News 


TODAY 


At  Westfield  State 

Buchen  expense  aeeounts  short  on  aeeuracy 


After  three  months  of  examining  expense  accounts  and  guest  lists,  making  hundreds  of 
phone  calls  and  conducting  interviews,  Flynn  in  early  July  wrote  a  fact-backed  story  showing  the 
issue  was  not  how  much  money  was  spent,  but  the  truthfulness  of  entries  on  the  accounts. 

The  educator  conceded  that  he  had  billed  the  school  “for  dinners  with  non-existent  faculty 
members,  for  vacation  expenses  in  Florida,  and  for  travel  costs  for  his  wife...". 

All  this  was  in  Flynn’s  story. 


Springfield  Union-News 


TODAY 


NATION 


Four  weeks  after  the  first  Union-News  story  appeared,  and  with  the  school's  board  of 
trustees,  the  state  legislature  and  the  district  attorney  investigating  the  accounts,  the  president 
admitted  he  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  college  and  resigned. 

Next  in  sight  is  a  toughening  of  the  rules  on  trust  fund  expenditures  by  state  college  presidents. 

All  because  we  believe 
in  checking  stories  out. 

Union-News/ 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101 

Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Readership  studies 

Task  force  issues  reports  on  how  consumers  read  and  use  newspaper 
ads  and  on  how  newspaper  ads  can  be  used  to  reach  cable  subscribers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Future  of  Advertising  Project’s  readership  task  force 
recently  released  two  research  reports,  “How  Consumers 
Read  and  Use  Newspaper  Advertising”  and  “Cable  TV, 
VCRs  and  Newspapers.” 

The  reports,  the  First  in  a  projected  series  of  seven,  use 
survey  data  from  the  1987  national  readership  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Response  Analysis  Corporation.  Both  were  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  Albert  E.  Gollin  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  research  department.  The 
study  of  consumers’  reading  and  use  of  newspaper  ads  was 
prepared  by  Charles  Lehman,  and  the  report  on  cable  and 
VCRs  was  prepared  by  Gollin  with  the  assistance  of  Nicho¬ 
las  A.  Bloom  and  May  Florez. 

How  Consumers  Read  and  Use 
Newspaper  Advertising 

Of  newspaper  readers  questioned,  71%  agreed  with  the 
statement,  “The  paper  helps  me  to  decide  where  to  shop 
and  buy,"  with  79%  of  women  readers  agreeing  with  the 
statement,  as  opposed  to  63%  of  the  men  respondents, 
according  to  the  report. 

“In  every  age  group  and  at  every  educational  level, 
more  than  six  in  10  agree  that  the  newspaper  is  helpful  to 
shoppers  and  consumers,"  it  stated. 

When  asked  which  medium,  television  or  newspaper, 
was  more  important  to  the  respondent  as  a  consumer  or 
shopper,  65%  of  the  newspaper  readers  said  newspaper, 
15%  said  television  and  13%  rated  them  as  equals.  An 
additional  7%  didn't  know  or  had  no  answer. 

Breaking  down  responses  to  that  question  by  sex,  57% 
of  the  men  said  newspapers  were  more  important,  19% 
said  television,  14%  said  they  were  equal  and  10%  didn’t 
know  or  had  no  answer.  Among  women  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  72%  said  the  newspaper  is  more  important  to  them  as 
consumers  or  shoppers,  12%  said  television,  11%  rated  the 
two  media  as  equal  and  5%  had  no  answer  or  didn't  know. 

“The  highest  proportions  rating  the  newspaper  more 
important  than  tv  as  a  medium  for  consumers  and  shop¬ 
pers  are  found  among  women,  adults  over  35  years  of  age, 
those  with  college  backgrounds,  those  with  household 
incomes  of  $25,000  or  more  and  regular  daily  newspaper 
readers,”  the  study  reported. 

Although  “pages  with  all  types  of  editorial  content 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  opened,”  the  report  found 
that  different  types  of  sections  “show  very  different  levels 
of  page  opening  for  men  and  women.” 

“Among  male  readers,  71%  of  sports  section  pages  are 
opened  but  only  47%  among  women  readers.  Conversely, 
the  figures  for  food  pages  are  30%  for  men  vs.  69%  for 
women,”  according  to  the  report.  “However,  the  male- 


female  difference  in  the  proportion  opening  the  business 
section  pages  is  smaller  (59%  for  men,  52%  for 
women)  ...” 

The  survey  also  found  that  “On  average,  two-thirds 
(67%)  of  the  new'spaper  pages  in  readers'  hands  will  be 
opened.  A  majority  of  the  pages  will  be  opened  regardless 
of  the  reader's  age,  sex,  race,  education  or  income  level.” 

In  addition,  “This  1987  survey  confirms  earlier  research 
on  page  opening,  which  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
pages  opened  tends  to  decrease  as  a  newspaper  grows 
fatter.  In  papers  having  10  to  32  pages,  78%  of  the  pages 
are  opened,  on  average,  compared  with  63%  of  the  pages 
in  papers  with  81  to  204  pages. 


“In  every  age  group  and  at  every 
educational  level,  more  than  six  in  10 
agree  that  the  newspaper  is  helpful  to 
shoppers  and  consumers,”  it  stated. 


“In  part,  this  is  because  the  fattest  daily  newspapers 
contain  more  pages  and  sections  with  specialized  content 
designed  to  appeal  to  particular  groups  within  the  total 
newspaper  audience.  However,  the  typical  reader  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  different  topics,”  according  to  the  report. 
“Estimates  of  the  number  of  pages  opened  show  that 
readers  of  the  fattest  newspapers  open  to  many  more 
pages  than  the  thinnest  newspapers  contain. 

“Page  opening  figures  for  dailies  in  different  circulation- 
size  groups  show  a  similar  pattern  because  small-circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  are  much  thinner,  on  average,  than  large- 
circulation  newspapers,”  the  report  continued.  “In  news¬ 
papers  with  less  than  25,(KK)  circulation,  71%  of  the  pages 
are  opened,  on  average.  For  newspapers  with  over 
250,()()0  circulation,  the  comparable  figure  is  63%  ...  An 
average  daily  paper  read  by  a  respondent  in  this  1987 
survey  contained  70  pages  (median).” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  report  found  that  “the  front  page  is 
the  most  widely  seen  of  all  pages,”  with  97%  of  adult 
readers  saying  they  see  it.  The  average  interior  advertising 
spread  has  a  68%  chance  of  being  opened,  while  the 
highest  marks  went  to  the  first  interior  spread  —  not 
necessarily  on  Pages  2  and  3  —  with  a  77%  chance  of 
being  opened. 

“A  tabulation  of  page  opening  by  the  type  of  advertising 
found  on  the  page  shows  virtually  identical  figures  for  all¬ 
editorial  pages  and  those  that  include  ROP  display  adver- 
( Continued  on  pa  fie  12} 
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tising,”  the  report  noted.  “Both  types  of  pages  are  opened 
by  two  out  of  three  readers,  both  men  and  women. 

“In  contrast,  the  odds  are  about  four  out  of  10(39%)  that 
a  page  or  spread  consisting  entirely  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  opened.  .  .  .  |M]ost  reading  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  purposeful,  which  means  that  readers  who  turn  to 
the  classified  pages  have  a  pre-established  interest  in  the 
products  or  services  advertised." 

The  report  found  that  “38%  of  the  sample  reported  that 
in  the  past  week  they  had  looked  at  classified  advertising 
in  the  daily  newspaper,  while  31%  had  seen  classified  ads 
in  the  past  week's  Sunday  edition." 

Further,  “The  basic  character  of  classified  is  reflected 
in  the  finding  that  about  two-thirds  of  those  looking  at 
classified  in  the  past  week  (66%  of  weekday  readers,  69% 
of  Sunday  readers)  report  that  they  were  'looking  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  certain  kind  of  ad.’ 

“Purposeful  searches  of  the  weekday  or  Sunday  paper's 
classified  pages  appear  to  be  most  common  among  men, 
those  under  35  years  of  age,  occasional  readers  of  the  daily 
or  Sunday  newspaper,  and  those  with  college  back¬ 
grounds. 

“Although  most  readership  of  classified  is  purposeful, 
one-third  of  recent  readers  of  classified  ads  report  that 
they  were  looking  at  pages  on  which  classified  advertising 
'happened  to  be  located.'  "  the  report  stated. 


Some  56%  of  the  total  readers  asked 
if  they  clipped  coupons  in  the  last 
three  months  responded  affirmatively, 
while  41%  said  they  did  not.  Among 
women  respondents,  71%  said  they 
clipped  coupons  in  the  last  three 
months,  compared  with  40%  of  the 
men. 


Sunday  newspaper  readers  were  asked  how  often  they 
read  special  advertising  inserts  in  Sunday  editions,  and 
72%  said  they  read  them  regularly  (46%)  or  now  and  then 
(26%).  Eight  in  10  women  responded  that  they  read  the 
Sunday  inserts,  while  only  six  in  10  men  responded  simi¬ 
larly. 

“Other  demographic  variations  in  levels  of  Sunday 
insert  readership  are  less  striking  than  [this]  male-female 
difference,”  according  to  the  report. 

Some  56%  of  the  total  readers  asked  if  they  clipped 
coupons  in  the  last  three  months  responded  affirmatively, 
while  41%  said  they  did  not.  Among  women  respondents, 
71%  said  they  clipped  coupons  in  the  last  three  months, 
compared  with  40%  of  the  men. 

Cable  TV,  VCRs  and  Newspapers 

Cable  television  is  now  a  feature  in  50%  of  American 
homes,  with  half  of  that  —  25%  of  all  homes  —  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  some  pay  channel. 

In  addition.  51%  of  American  homes  own  a  videocas¬ 
sette  recorder,  with  those  who  viewed  rented  or  borrowed 
films  exceeding  in  frequency  those  who  recorded  televi¬ 
sion  programs  for  later  viewing. 

“Newspaper  subscribers  and  regular  readers  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  homes  w  ith  above-average  cable  saturation." 
the  report  explained.  “They  are  more  likely  to  own  a  VCR 


and  to  make  periodic  use  of  it  for  time  shifting  or  film 
rentals." 

The  report  noted  that  “The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to 
document  these  significant  developments  in  tv  use  more 
fully,  and  to  assess  the  potential  use  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium  directed  at  cable  tv  subscribers  and 
VCR  owners.” 

The  survey  found  that  “Those  who  read  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  regularly  are  more  likely  to  be  cable  subscribers.  And, 
consistent  with  their  upscale  characteristics,  they  figure 
prominently  in  demographic  segments  that  reflect  higher- 
than-average  levels  of  saturation. 

“This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  those  who 
subscribe  to  a  daily  newspaper.  More  than  three-fifths 
(62%)  of  them  subscribe  to  a  cable  tv  service,  achieving  a 
77%  saturation  level. 

“The  small  proportion  (around  15%)  who  claim  they 
don't  read  a  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  'even  once  in  a 
while’  typically  come  from  groups  least  able  to  pay  for 
cable.  Single-copy  buyers  of  daily  or  Sunday  newspapers, 
a  more  mixed  category,  are  slightly  below  average  in  cable 
subscribing,"  according  to  the  FOA  report. 

Economic  status  —  income  and  employment  —  was 
found  to  be  the  best  indicator  of  the  likelihood  of  having  a 
pay  cable  service,  conditioned  by  the  impact  of  income, 
the  ability  to  pay,  on  subscribing  to  basic  cable. 

The  report  noted  that  newspapers  offer  “many  effective 
opportunities"  for  advertisers  to  reach  the  cable  tv  audi¬ 
ence  in  general  or  to  promote  pay  cable  attractions  with 
tunc-in  advertising. 

“This  is  particularly  evident  when  one  considers  the 
compatible  environment  provided  by  tv  logs  and  program 
coverage,  a  news  and  entertainment  feature  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  that  has  become  more  prominent  in 
many  papers  and  that  has  undergone  redesign  and  expan¬ 
sion  to  enhance  readability  and  appeal,”  it  stated. 

VCR  ownership  was  also  found  to  be  higher  among 
regular  newspaper  readers,  especially  in  homes  with  daily 
delivery,  although  even  among  single-copy  buyers,  VCR 
ownership  was  above  average. 

“Thus,  the  newspaper  offers  many  opportunities  to 
reach  homes  with  VCRs,  even  among  those  who  buy  a 
paper  occasionally." 

Further,  “Frequent  daily  newspaper  readers  make 
above-average  use  (54%)  of  their  VCRs  for  [recording 
programs],  as  do  those  who  get  their  newspaper  delivered 
to  their  home.  This  is  consistent  with  their  demographic 
characteristics  and  with  their  homes'  higher  cable  penetra¬ 
tion  and  saturation. 

“The  interpretive  thread  that  ties  these  observations 
together  is  their  greater  ability  to  pay  for  access  to  a  wider 
range  of  viewing  options,  which  makes  them  a  prime  target 
for  tune-in  and  other  advertising,"  according  to  the  study. 

Relationships  between  newspaper  buying  and  reading 
habits  and  VCR  use  for  viewing  films  are  unlike  those  for 
home  recording. 

“For  example,  those  who  buy  single  copies  of  the 
newspaper  (who  are  likelier  to  be  infrequent  readers)  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  VCR  film  viewers,”  according  to 
the  report.  “The  differences  are,  however,  fairly  small 
among  those  who  read  a  newspaper  more  or  less  often." 

Newspapers’  reach,  “both  in  marketing  VCRs  and 
products  (videotapes,  films)  or  in  advertising  film  rental 
outlets  makes  them  an  effective  alternative  to  tv-specific 
promotional  advertising,”  the  study  reported. 

“The  VCR  and  cable  (especially  pay  cable)  subscrip¬ 
tions  allow  viewers  to  enlarge  their  program  options  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  avoid  commercial  messages  by  zipping  or 
zapping.  For  this  reason,  newspapers  can  also  supplement 
the  reach  of  broadcast  tv.  especially  among  prime-time 
prospects  for  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  services.” 
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Arkansas  Democrat  joins  suit  to  biock  JOA 

Alleges  Detroit  JOA  will  have  implications  in  Little  Rock 


The  Arkansas  Democrat  of  Little 
Rock  has  filed  in  federal  court  a  brief 
in  support  of  attempts  by  reader  and 
advertiser  groups  to  block  the  merger 
of  business  and  production  opera¬ 
tions  of  Knight-Ridder's  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Gannett’s  Detroit  News  in  a 
joint  operating  agency. 

The  Democrat,  which  is  locked  in  a 
fierce  battle  for  Little  Rock  readers 
with  Gannett’s  Arkansas  Gazette, 
alleges  that  Gannett  plans  to  use  the 
Detroit  News’  share  of  the  JOA’s 
profits  to  underwrite  losses  the  com¬ 
pany  is  incurring  in  its  competition  in 
Little  Rock. 

Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Democrat,  contended  in  the 
brief  that  Gannett  is  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  monopoly  in  Little 
Rock  “either  through  forcing  the 


Democrat  out  of  business  or  into  a 
joint  operating  agency.” 

The  brief  charged  that  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  deep  discounting  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates  is 
part  of  Gannett’s  plan  to  “elimin¬ 
ate  newspaper  competition  in  Little 
Rock.”  (See  related  story  in  E&P, 
Sept.  3,  Page  11). 

The  brief  noted  that  less  than  a 
week  after  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  3rd  approved 
the  JOA  last  month,  Gannett  cut  its 
subscription  rates  for  the  Gazette  to 
the  lowest  amount  “of  any  daily 
paper  of  over  20,000  circulation  in  the 
United  States.” 

Gannett  has  also  recently  begun 
distributing  a  free-distribution  pub¬ 
lication  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where 
Hussman’s  family-owned  WEHCO 


Media  publishes  the  Hot  Springs  Sen¬ 
tinel-Record. 

Last  month  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edwin  Meese  3rd,  in  one  of  his 
last  major  official  acts,  approved 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  joint  agency  under 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The 
companies  contended  that  the  Free 
Press  is  a  failing  a  newspaper  which 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  the 
JOA  application  were  denied. 

The  two  companies  were  set  to 
merge  the  Detroit  dailies’  business 
and  production  operations  when 
opponents  of  the  JOA  won  a  tempo¬ 
rary  restraining  order  blocking  the 
merger  until  Sept.  17.  A  hearing  is  set 
for  Sept.  8  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  P. 
9). 


Paid  daily  converts  to  a  free  twice-weekly 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  North  Jersey  Advance,  with 
about  10,000  paid  circulation  in  Mor¬ 
ris,  Sussex  and  Warren  counties, 
N.J.,  will  convert  to  a  mailed,  free- 
distribution  twice-weekly  publi¬ 
cation  on  Sept.  28. 

The  move  will  enable  the  Advance, 
a  totally  owned  subsidiary  of  Media 
News  Group  Inc.  headed  by  William 
Dean  Singleton  and  Richard  Scudder, 
to  reach  about  40,000  households  in 
its  distribution  area  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  said  general  manager 
Sherwood  Spitz.  He  added  that  the 
newspaper  will  still  cost  300  on  news¬ 
stands  and  will  offer  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  people  living  outside  its  distri¬ 
bution  area. 

The  changes  are  being  made 
because  of  the  Advance’s  “status  in 
the  marketplace,”  Spitz  said, 
explaining  the  newspaper’s  daily  cir¬ 
culation  “wasn’t  adequate  enough  to 
serve  our  mostly  rural  area.” 

Competition  in  the  area  comes  not 
only  from  the  60,000-circulation 
Daily  Record  in  Morristown,  but 
also  from  a  number  of  weeklies.  Spitz 
said.  He  declined  comment  when 
asked  if  the  Advance  were  currently 
profitable. 

Switching  to  third-class  mail  satur¬ 
ation  was  "the  only  logical  thing”  to 
do  “to  reach  more  people,”  Spitz  said. 
The  newspaper  plans  to  saturate 


households  in  "selected  towns”  in  its 
three-county  area,  with  the  bulk  of  its 
distribution  in  Morris  County. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  going  up 
as  a  result  of  the  new  distribution 
strategy,  “but  not  in  proportion”  to 
the  quadrupling  of  circulation,  he 
said. 

The  Advance  chose  third-class  mail 
for  distribution  for  several  reasons. 
Spitz  said.  For  one  thing,  it  would  not 
qualify  for  less  costly  second-ciass 
mail  because  that  category  basically 
requires  50%  paid  circulation.  And 
although  carrier  delivery  would  be 
cheaper  as  well,  the  Advance  decided 
on  more  expensive  third-class  mail 
delivery  “because  we  can  pinpoint 
where  we’re  going  through  the  mail. 

“We  can  assure  large  advertisers 
[that  the  publication  reaches  40,000 
households]  because  it’s  guaranteed 
by  the  post  office.  And  it  arrives  in 
your  mailbox,  not  on  your  lawn.” 

Advertiser  reaction  to  the  upcom¬ 
ing  change  has  been  “very  positive.’” 
Spitz  said,  and  readers  in  the  area 
“have  realized  the  Advance  needed 
to  make  a  change.” 

With  the  new  publication  cycle  will 
also  come  a  change  in  news  coverage 
emphasis.  There  will  be  less  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  state  news  and 
“much  stronger”  local  news,  espe¬ 
cially  “town  by  town  coverage,” 
Spitz  said. 


The  news  staff  is  being  increased  to 
accommodate  the  new  local  empha¬ 
sis,  he  said,  although  there  have  been 
some  layoffs  in  other  departments, 
particularly  circulation,  as  a  result 
of  “going  from  carriers  to  a  mail  sit¬ 
uation.” 

Dow  Jones 
smoking  ban 
is  overruled 

A  Dow-Jones  &  Co.  smoking  ban 
imposed  June  1  has  been  overruled  by 
an  arbitrator  following  a  challenge  by 
the  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers’  Employees,  which  said 
the  ban  was  in  violation  of  a  union 
contract. 

Reporting  the  ruling,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  quoted  a  statement  by 
its  publisher,  Dow  Jones,  as  saying  it 
was  “disappointed  that  lAPE  chose 
to  oppose  a  policy  that  was  favored  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  paper  said  the  company  would 
try  to  create  a  smoke-free  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  “consistent  with  the 
arbitrator’s  decision.” 

The  contract  expires  in  1990.  at 
which  time  covered  employees’ 
workplaces  must  conform  to  the 
city’s  recent  smoking-limitation  ordi¬ 
nance. 
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E.W.  Scripps’  personal  papers  donated  to  Ohio  University 


The  personal  papers  of  Edward 
Willis  Scripps  have  been  donated  to 
Ohio  University  for  establishment  of 
a  research  archive. 

In  ceremonies  at  Scripps  Howard’s 
downtown  Cincinnati  headquarters, 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  grandson  of  E.W. 
Scripps  and  chairman  of  Scripps 
Howard,  transferred  ownership  of  the 
collection  to  the  university. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  in 
1982  gave  the  university  a  SI. 5-mil¬ 
lion  endowment  which  funded  the 
renovation  of  a  campus  building  to 
house  the  new  E.W.  Scripps  School 
of  Journalism. 

Included  in  the  donated  collection 
are  more  than  350,000  pages  of  letters 
written  or  received  by  E.W.  Scripps, 
who  regularly  corresponded  with 
family  members  and  employees,  as 
well  as  with  some  of  the  figures  who 
dominated  turn-of-the-century  his¬ 
tory,  such  as  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  lawyer  Clarence  Darrow. 

Woven  through  the  writings  are  the 
elements  of  the  creed  by  which  he 
guided  his  newspapers.  The  creed 
itself  appears  verbatim  in  a  number  of 
the  documents;  “To  maKe  15%  profit, 
obey  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
look  out  for  the  interest  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man.” 

After  starting  the  Cleveland  Penny 
Press  in  1878,  Scripps  said  he 
dreamed  of  extending  his  chain  to 
include  100  newspapers  across  the 
country.  He  didn't  reach  that  goal, 
but  did  at  one  time  or  another  own 
controlling  interest  in  at  least  47  daily 
publications. 


Charles  E.  Scripps,  seated,  chairman  of  Scripps  Howard,  signs  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  give  Ohio  University  ownership  of  the  personal  papers  of  his 
grandfather,  E.W.  Scripps.  Accepting  for  Ohio  University  is  Dr.  Hwa-Wei  Lee, 
left,  director  of  Ohio  University  Libraries.  On  hand  for  the  ceremonies  were 
Charles  Scripps'  daughters,  Marilyn  Scripps,  standing  center,  and  Julie 
Scripps  Heidt,  far  right. 


The  E.W.  Scripps  collection 
includes  five  autobiographical 
novels,  poetry,  photographs  and 
short  stories,  some  of  which  appeared 
as  features  in  his  newspapers.  Also 
included  are  his  “disquisitions,” 
ideas  in  essay  form. 

Vance  Trimble,  an  E.W.  Scripps 
biographer  and  former  editor  of 
Scripps  Howard's  Kentucky  Post 
who  participated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  archive,  said  the  collection  is  par¬ 


ticularly  valuable  to  researchers 
because  of  its  completeness.  Nearly 
every  day  of  E.W.  Scripps’  adult  life 
is  reflected  in  the  documents.  Scripps 
died  March  12,  1926,  at  age  71  aboard 
his  yacht  anchored  in  Monrovia  Bay, 
Liberia. 

Once  transferred  and  cataloged, 
the  papers  will  be  available  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  Special 
Collections  of  the  Ohio  University 
Libraries. 


Production  of  Seattle  papers  unaffected  by  power  blackout 

But  fire  forces  Seattle  Times  to  cut  back  production  for  two  days 


The  Seattle  Times  was  hit  by  a  fire 
that  forced  evacuation  of  employees 
and  affected  production,  but  both  the 
Times  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer  were  untouched  by  a  later 
power  blackout  in  the  city's  down¬ 
town  area. 

The  Times  fire  occurred  in  mid¬ 
afternoon  on  Sunday,  Aug.  21,  in  an 
electrical  vault  where  workmen  were 
trying  to  upgrade  the  power  supply  to 
the  newspaper. 

Employees  were  evacuated  for  two 
hours  because  of  smoke.  There  were 
no  injuries. 

Only  one  of  the  Times’  five  presses, 
which  also  serve  the  P-I,  was  operat¬ 
ing  for  two  days,  forcing  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  cut  out  its  zoned  editions  while 
repair  parts  were  flown  in  from  New 


York  and  California. 

Executive  editor  Mike  Fancher 
said  delivery  of  regular  editions  was 
normal  during  the  two  days,  even 
though  the  blaze  plunged  much  of  the 
building  into  darkness. 

Neither  of  the  JOA  papers  was 
affected  by  the  Aug.  31  Seattle  black¬ 
out,  which  covered  a  50-bIock  down¬ 
town  area.  On  Sept.  4,  the  situation 


was  still  not  back  to  normal. 

The  fire  department  reported  that 
90%  of  the  businesses  in  the  area  were 
closed  by  what  it  termed  the  worst 
power  failure  in  the  city's  history. 
The  blackout  followed  an  unex¬ 
plained  fire  that  burned  a  cable  in  an 
underground  vault. 

The  Times  and  P-I  are  located  out¬ 
side  the  blackout  area. 


Five  papers  join  B.C.  Press  Council 


Five  community  newspapers  have 
joined  the  British  Columbia  Press 
Council,  bringing  membership  to  45, 
including  the  17  dailies  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  province  and  28  community 


papers. 

The  new  members  are  the  Esqui¬ 
mau  Star,  Fernie  Free  Press,  Hope 
Standard,  South  Vancouver  Revue 
and  Western  News  of  Vancouver. 
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Readers  react 


Orange  County  Register  columnisVs  ridiculing  of  movie 
protestors  results  in  more  than  600  subscription  cancellations 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  Orange  County  (Calif. )  Register 
column  that  ridiculed  protestors  of 
the  controversial  film  The  Last  Temp¬ 
tation  of  Christ  drew  the  wrath  of 
hundreds  of  readers. 

Utah  paper  will  not 
take  ads  for  movie 

The  publisher  of  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  would  not  publish  advertising 
for  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ, 
a  movie  that  has  drawn  criticism  from 
some  religious  leaders. 

The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
The  church’s  leaders  say  the  film  does 
not  depict  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  people  should  “shun  those  things 
that  detract  from  the  dignity  and  spirit 
of  his  divine  mission.” 

Publisher  Wm.  James  Mortimer 
said  in  a  story  published  by  the  news¬ 
paper  Aug.  24  that  “after  very  careful 
consideration,  I  have  concluded  that 
it  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Deseret 
News  to  be  part  of  the  advertising 
promotion  of  the  new  movie.  The 
Last  Temptation  of  Christ. 

“Information  available  to  me  about 
the  content  of  the  film  indicates  that  it 
trivializes  the  message  and  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  things  that 
demean  Deity  are  best  omitted  from 
the  Deseret  News,”  he  said. 

Mortimer  said  the  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  would  not  receive  any  proceeds 
from  advertisements  for  the  film  car¬ 
ried  by  the  city’s  morning  paper,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  is  not 
owned  by  the  church. 

The  two  newspapers  have  a  joint 
operating  agreement  in  which  some 
advertising  revenues  are  shared.  The 
standard  exceptions  are  advertise¬ 
ments  carried  in  the  Tribune  for 
tobacco  and  alcohol  products,  whose 
use  is  discouraged  by  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  Tribune’s  Last  Tempta¬ 
tion  advertising  would  be  treated  the 
same  way,  Mortimer  said. 

—  AP 


Ombudsman  Pat  O.  Riley  reported 
that  more  than  6(K)  readers  canceled 
their  subscriptions  in  reply  to  the  col¬ 
umn  by  Bob  Emmers,  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  that  the  protest  against  the  Martin 
Scorcese  movie  was  led  by  "conserv¬ 
ative.  fundamentalist  churchpeople” 
whom  he  labeled  "Those  Who  Know 
Better”  and  a  "bunch  of  holier-than- 
thou  twits.” 

Emmers,  a  regular  columnist,  dis¬ 
closed  in  a  subsequent  column  that  he 
was  deluged  with  “hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds”  of  calls  and  letters,  all  but 
three  “anti-Emmers.” 

Orange  County  is  one  of  the 
staunchest  conservative  bastions  in 
the  U.S.,  a  stronghold  of  the  political 
and  religious  right. 

In  his  regular  Sunday  column. 
Riley  wrote  that  Emmers’  piece 
“brought  the  biggest  outpouring  of 
protest  that  I  can  remember  during 
my  years  at  the  paper  ...  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  expressed  real  anger  but  most  said 
they  were  simply  hurt  or  insulted  or 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Emmers  would 
criticize  them  for  trying  to  persuade  a 
studio  to  cancel  a  movie  they  believe 
mocks  their  God.” 

Readers,  Riley  told  E&P,  "were 
not  objecting  to  Bob’s  support  for 
release  of  the  movie,  but  that  he  was 
attacking  them  for  attacking  the 
release  of  the  film.  They  said  they 
have  First  Amendment  rights,  too, 
and  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  it 
from  being  shown.” 

Emmers’  column  led  off,  “Looks 
like  Those  Who  Know  Better  are  at  it 
again.  You  can’t  escape  them,  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try.  They  might 
lie  dormant  for  a  while,  like  some  kind 
of  virus,  but  sooner  or  later  they’ll 
pop  up  again  and  resume  telling  the 
rest  of  us  what's  right  and  wrong.” 

The  columnist  asserted  it  was  his 
right  to  see  The  Last  Temptation 
“without  a  bunch  of  holier-than-thou 
twits  telling  me  it’s  not  good  for  me. 
After  all,  one  man’s  blasphemy  is 
another  man’s  piety,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  protects  it  all.” 

A  week  later,  in  the  wake  of  the 
furor,  Emmers  said  in  another  column 
that  he  had  expressed  an  “honest  and 


valid”  view,  but  conceded  that 
"some  of  the  language  1  used  was  too 
strong  and  might  have  obscured  the 
argument  1  was  making.” 

He  apologized  for  “name  calling.” 

Riley  said  the  paper  did  not  pres¬ 
sure  Emmers  to  apologize,  but  the 
ombudsman  recalled  that  many  read¬ 
ers  were  "satisfied”  with  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  admission. 

Riley  told  E&P  that  some  people, 
who  had  canceled,  resumed  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  after  Emmers’  second  col¬ 
umn,  but  said  he  did  not  have  specific 
figures.  A  circulation  department  rep¬ 
resentative  declined  to  furnish  them 
to  E&P. 

Part  of  Riley’s  column  was  given 
over  to  a  statement  by  Register  editor 
N.  Christian  Anderson,  who  noted 
that  columnists  do  not  necessarily 
speak  for  the  paper  and  have  “consid¬ 
erable  latitude  to  express  their  own 
opinions.” 

However,  Anderson  continued, 
“Emmers,  the  specific  editors 
involved  in  editing  his  column  and  1 
feel  very  bad  about  how  we  offended 
readers  and  apologize  for 
it  .  .  .  Name-calling  has  no  place  in 
the  newspaper.” 

At  the  same  time,  Anderson  stated 
that,  although  he  doesn’t  always 
agree  with  Emmers,  “that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  not  to  publish  him,  and  it 
wouldn’t  make  much  difference 
whose  opinion  was  being  published, 
anyway;  some  reader  would  always 
disagree.” 

Two  days  after  Emmers’  second 
column  on  the  Scorsese  film,  K.E. 
Grubbs  Jr.,  the  Register’s  editorial 
page  editor,  wrote  an  article  in  which 
he  condemned  the  movie,  supported 
those  who  protested  its  showing  and 
rapped  Universal  Pictures  for  pub¬ 
lishing  “disingenuous  newspaper  ads 
cloaking  their  enterprise  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

“Invoking  the  Constitution  may  be 
great  PR,”  he  went  on,  “but  it’s 
intellectually  silly.  The  same  Consti¬ 
tution  that  grants  Universal  the  right 
to  produce  a  blasphemous  film  gives 
religious  men  and  women  the  right  to 
boycott  it  ...  ” 
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A  disturbing  trend 

More  and  more  black  males  are  leaving  journalism  and  this  is 
threatening  industry  attempts  to  increase  minority  employment 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  a  disturbing  trend  that  threatens 
to  derail  industry  attempts  to  increase 
minority  employment,  a  growing 
number  of  black  men  see  themselves 
as  being  burned  out  —  or  chased 
out  —  from  journalism. 

Black  males,  who  were  generally 
the  first  to  break  the  color  line  in 
newspaper  and  broadcast  journalism, 
now  threaten  to  be  the  first  big  minor¬ 
ity  group  to  leave  the  profession  in 
significant  numbers. 

So  far,  there  is  relatively  little  hard 
data  to  back  this  perception.  Most 
statistical  support  comes  from  the 
broadcast  side,  especially  the  reports 
required  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

But  anecdotal  evidence  abounds  — 
and  worried  talk  about  the  future  of 
black  men  in  journalism  frequently 
filtered  through  the  corridors  of  the 
recent  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  convention  in  St.  Louis. 

“The  big  majority  of  [working] 
journalists  I  know  are  people  who  are 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  majority  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  progress  in  this 
industry,"  said  William  W.  Sutton 
Jr.,  City  Hall  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  N  A  B  J 
parliamentarian. 

Sutton  said  these  black  men  — 
most  in  their  late  30s  and  early  40s, 
but  some  as  young  as  30  —  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  leaving  newspa- 
pering  or  broadcasting. 

“They’ve  chased  the  fires.  They've 
chased  the  ambulances.  They’ve 
gone  to  the  court  hearing,  covered 
city  hall,  the  statehouse,  maybe 
served  a  stint  on  the  copy  desk  or  city 
desk,  but  they’re  stuck  —  and  they 
see  nowhere  to  go,”  Sutton  said. 

Some  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
notice  the  phenomenon  as  well. 

“I  simply  don’t  have  the  statistics 
to  support  [whether  it's  true[,’’ 
Detroit  Free  Press  publisher  David 
Lawrence  said.  “My  own  sense, 
though,  is  that  it’s  surely  true  at  some 
places  and  it’s  surely  not  true  at  some 
other  places,"  he  said. 

Seattle  Times  managing  editor  Alex 
MacLeod,  for  example,  said  his 
newsroom  —  and  the  industry  — 


recently  lost  two  “talented,  tal¬ 
ented”  black  men. 

“It  was  not  necessarily  a  case  of 
their  burning  out,"  he  said,  but  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. 

According  to  some  black  journal¬ 
ists,  black  men  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  most  frustrated  by  stalled  careers. 

“Back  males  tend  to  be  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  stymieing  of  promotional 
opportunity.  Sensitive,  that  is,  in  that 
they  are  more  aggressive  about  it,” 
said  Les  Payne,  Newsday's  assistant 
managing  editor/national  and  foreign 
news. 

This  frustration  was  reflected  in  the 
landmark  July  1985  survey  by  the 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 


Fully  40%  of  minority  journalists 
surveyed  —  including  both  men  and 
women  —  said  they  expected  to 
leave  journalism  within  five  years. 
Thirteen  percent  reported  that  they 
had  already  left. 

Three  years  after  that  study,  it 
appears  they  were  not  kidding. 

Some  of  the  best  proof  of  this  can 
be  seen  in  the  statistics  the  FCC  gets 
from  broadcasters. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Dwight 
Ellis,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  about 
400  black  men  have  left  broadcasting 
in  the  past  two  years. 

The  analysis  was  published  in 
Who’s  What  and  Where,  a  minor¬ 
ity  journalist  reference  book  released 
at  the  convention  by  Ben  Johnson  and 
Mary  Bullard-Johnson. 

While  the  overall  broadcasting 
work  force  also  declined  during  that 
time,  black  males  decreased  in  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  numbers,  Ellis 
said. 

Not  all  of  those  broadcast  journal¬ 
ists  left  voluntarily,  of  course. 

One  reason  black  males  may  have 


declined  so  precipitously  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  tv  and  radio  stations  to 
“double  up”  minority  hiring. 

“Broadcasters  feel,  erroneously 
and  cynically,  that  they  can  get  more 
mileage  statistically  out  of  hiring 
black  females,”  Newsday’s  Payne 
said. 

Black  men  also  face  this  particular 
problem  of  discrimination  even  in 
newspapers,  Payne  and  others  argue. 

“The  wrenching  nature  of  racism'in 
this  country  continues  to  fall  dispro¬ 
portionately  on  the  black  male,” 
Payne  said.  "The  white  male  chau¬ 
vinist  interprets  him  as  more  of  a 
threat,” 

DeWayne  Wickham,  the  Gannett 


News  Service  columnist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  agreed. 

“Those  who  aspire  to  do  things  in 
this  industry  encounter  two  difficul¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

“One  is  white  editors,  who  tend  to 
be  males,  also  tend  not  to  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  with  black  men  as  they  are 
with  black  females,”  he  added. 

Another  reason,  Wickham  said,  is 
that  black  men  also  tend  not  to  be  as 
publicly  outspoken  about  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  newsroom. 

“We  tend,  for  a  whole  lot  of  social 
reasons,  to  genuflect  [before 
authority]  over  a  lot  of  issues,”  he 
said. 

Seattle  Times’  MacLeod,  however, 
said  he  doesn’t  buy  that. 

“There  is  a  feeling  that  the  one 
thing  white  male  power  establishment 
cannot  tolerate  is  a  black  male,” 
said  MacLeod,  who  is  white.  “Well, 
we  have  black  males  on  our  paper 
who  express  themselves  quite  forth¬ 
rightly  and  aren’t  intimidated  by  any¬ 
one.” 

Another  big  reason  for  the  shrink- 


“They’ve  chased  the  fires.  They’ve  chased  the 
ambulances.  They’ve  gone  to  the  court  hearing, 
covered  city  hall,  the  statehouse,  maybe  served  a  stint 
on  the  copy  desk  or  city  desk,  but  they’re  stuck  —  and 
they  see  nowhere  to  go,”  Sutton  said. 
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ing  numbers  of  black  men  in  journal-  These  same  Journalists  by  and  large  problem. 

ism  is  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  do  not  believe  their  racial  minority  “Ten  years  ago,  when  1  was  on- 

the  “feeder  system,”  NABJ’s  Wick-  status  will  help  them  do  that.  track  to  being  a  [radio]  news  director, 

ham  said.  Asked  whether  being  a  minority  is  there  were  no  black  news  directors,” 

“Black  people  are  not  going  to  col-  an  advantage  in  seeking  promotion,  said  Miller,  a  New  York-based  com- 

lege  in  as  large  numbers,  and  black  65.4%  said  no.  Only  22.1%  thought  it  puter  industry  writer  and  electronic 

men  in  particular  are  the  group  who  is  an  advantage.  publisher. 

are  not  going,”  he  said.  It  is  a  problem  that  promises  to  If  news  organizations  were  smart, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  Sut-  grow  only  more  acute  with  the  gray-  he  said,  they  would  be  recruiting  peo- 

ton  says  he  frequently  encounters  this  ing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  black  male  pie  like  him. 

phenomenon  when  he  travels  to  cam-  journalist.  These  journalists  have  “1  know  many  friends  who  had 

puses  to  speak  about  NABJ.  become  too  experienced  to  remain  similar  stories,  and  they  all  can't  be 

“Even  at  my  alma  mater,  Hampton  happily  at  the  same  level,  many  say.  incompetent.  They  all  have  to  have 

University  [the  traditionally  black  “This  whole  industry  has  an  some  other  problem  besides  incompe- 
institution  in  Virginia],  I'll  go  to  the  assembly-line  mentality,”  said  jour-  tence,”  Miller,  a  regional  NABJ  vice 

media  department  and  there  are  very  nalist  Robin  Washington,  “and  it  president,  said, 

few  black  men,”  he  said.  doesn't  allow  for  creativity.  “1  wish  sometimes  managers 

Then,  too,  Sutton  says,  the  best  “The  journalism  business  is  like  a  would  step  back  and  see  the  facts,” 

and  brightest  black  students  right  out  1940s  factory  where  you  came  in.  Miller  continued.  “The  fact,  for 

of  college  are  often  recruited  by  cor-  punched  the  clock,  put  your  widget  example,isthatGannettmadeacom- 

porations  from  other  industries  that  in,  had  lunch  and  went  home.  What  a  mitment  to  hire  minorities  and 

can  offer  starting  salaries  far  higher  lot  of  black  journalists  are  saying  is,  women  —  and  now  the  company  is 

than  the  small-  and  medium-sized  no — 1  won't  do  it  anymore,”  said  growing  like  an  out-of-control 

newspapers  that  commonly  employ  Washington,  an  independent  tv  pro-  amoeba.” 

graduating  journalists.  ducer  based  in  Boston.  Gannett  News  Service  vice  presi- 

Still,  a  feeling  that  they  are  stuck  Washington  noted  that  despite  the  dent  Nancy  Woodhull  said  the  chain 

seems  to  be  the  biggest  reason  black  boomingjob  fair  at  the  National  Asso-  has  not  had  a  problem  keeping  black 

men  are  bailing  out  of  the  profession.  ciation  of  Black  Journalists  men  precisely  because  “we  get  peo- 

“Increasingly,  more  and  more  convention  —  a  fair  so  successful  pie  on  the  track  and  they  move  up. 

black  journalists  want  to  move  on,  if  recruiters  were  turned  away  —  most  They  play  publisher  and  editor  and 

they  can  —  or  move  out  if  they  can-  news  organizations  were  still  looking  managing  editor.” 

not,”  Sutton  said.  for  reporters  and  copy  editors.  Still,  in  interviewing  job  candidates 

In  the  Johnson  and  Johnson  story,  “Not  only  aren't  those  decision-  duringtheNABJconvent.on,Wood- 
forexample,  fully  89%  of  the  minority  making  jobs  .  .  .  they  are  really  grunt  hull  said  she  can  see  some  disturbing 

journalists  surveyed  said  they  would  work.  I'm  not  saying  they  are  bad  lack  of  progress.  Some  of  it  is  because 

leave  their  news  organization  “if  I  am  jobs  ...  [but]  they're  not  jobs  people  the  people  themselves  have  not 

not  allowed  to  use  my  skills  and  want  to  do  forever,”  Washington  changed  jobs  frequently  enough, 

talents  to  my  fullest  ability.”  said.  Still,  she  said,  “Too  many  of  the 

A  substantial  majority  —  59.8%  —  Steve  Miller  considers  himself  people  1  am  interviewing  are  really  in 
said  they  would  leave  the  profession  chased  out  of  general-interest  jour-  much  lesser  jobs  than  they  should 

for  the  same  reason.  nalism  precisely  because  of  that  be.” 


Guild  charges  Sacramento  Bee  with  discrimination 

Files  complaint  with  EEOC;  newspaper  issues  blanket  denial  of  ail  charges 


By  M.L.  Stein  gaining  table.”  them  in  lesser-paying  job  classifica- 

.  .  ,  The  Bee  and  the  Guild  have  been  tions. 

In  a  complaint  tiled  with  the  Equal  locked  in  a  prolonged  labor  dispute  According  to  the  union,  virtually  all 

Employment  Opportunity  Commis-  over  the  newspaper's  posting  of  work  of  the  Bee's  inside  classified  phone 

smn,  the  Newspaper  Guild  has  rules  that  substituted  merit  increases  salespersons  are  women,  who  get 

charged  the  oncrami’/jro  St'f  with  dis-  regui^jp  across-the-board  raises  paid  less  than  its  outside  sales  reps, 

criminating  against  employees  on  the  reached  through  collective  bargain-  although  both  do  essentially  the  same 

basis  of  sex,  race,  national  origin  and  jj^g  work 

^8®-  Recently,  the  National  Labor  Rela-  Female  sales  staffers  receive  a 

The  Aug.  25  complaint  by  the  tions  Board  ordered  a  complaint  to  be  weekly  average  pay  that  is  approxi- 

Guild’s  northern  California  local  filed  against  the  Bee,  charging  that  the  mately  $144.60  less  per  week  than 

accuses  the  Bee  of  a  “pervasive  pat-  newspaper  acted  in  bad  faith  when  it  male  sales  personnel,  the  complaint 

tern”  of  discrimination  in  violation  of  imposed  the  merit  system  last  year  states. 

various  federal  and  state  laws.  and  canceled  a  collective  bargaining  Editorial  women,  the  complaint 

Erwin  Potts,  president  of  agreement  with  the  Guild  (EeSP,  Aug.  goes  on,  are  assigned  to  reporting 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  the  Bee’s  20,  1988).  beats  and  other  positions  that  are  less 

parent  company,  denied  the  charges  In  its  EEOC  complaint,  the  Guild  desirable  in  terms  of  compensation, 
and  rapped  the  Guild  “for  trying  to  charges  the  Bee  with  refusing  to  hire  employment  conditions  and  oppor- 

achieve  by  litigation  what  it  has  not  and  promote  women  “into  its  more  tunity  for  advancement,  compared 

been  able  to  accomplish  at  the  bar-  desirable  positions,”  segregating  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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Hostage-taking  in  Huntington  no  big  deai 

Woman  holds  hostage  to  get  statement  printed  in  Quayle  family’s  paper; 
but  staffer  says  there  was  very  little  reader  reaction  to  the  incident 


By  Mark  Fitzgeraid 

A  shotgun-toting  junior  high 
English  teacher  held  a  dress  shop 
clerk  hostage  for  more  than  three 
hours  to  force  the  (Ind.) 

Herald-Press  to  print  a  rambling 
statement  about  drugs. 

In  a  series  of  phone  calls  to  the 
newsroom  while  she  held  her  hostage, 
Mary  Sample  said  she  wanted  the 
statement  printed  in  “Dan  Quayle's 
paper.” 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by  Sen. 
Quayle's  parents,  James  C.  and 
Corinne  Quayle.  The  Republican  vice 
presidential  candidate  once  served  as 
associate  publisher  and  remains  its 
vice  president. 

City  editor  Cindy  Klepper  received 
the  first  call  from  Sample. 

“She  sounded  young  and  she 
sounded  nervous  and  she  sounded 
unstable,”  Klepper  recalled  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

After  the  first  call,  the  newspaper 
phoned  police  and  confirmed  that 
there  was  indeed  a  hostage-taking. 

Sample,  28,  came  to  Huntington 
Aug.  26  from  her  hometown  of 
Logansport,  about  60  miles  west.  She 
had  taught  at  her  middle  school  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  until  she  arrived  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Klepper  said. 

At  first,  city  editor  Klepper  said, 
the  woman  intended  to  enter  Republi¬ 
can  headquarters  in  downtown  Hun¬ 
tington. 

That  proved  to  be  too  close  to 
police  headquarters,  however,  and 
Sample  settled  on  the  Sycamore 
Shop,  a  dress  store  located  in  a  strip 
mail  at  the  northern  edge  of  town. 

Sample  entered  the  store  with  a 
shotgun,  ordered  customers  out  and 
kept  clerk  Judy  Scheer,  45,  in  the 
shop  as  a  hostage. 

At  about  noon  — just  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  was  going  to  press  — 
Sample  called  to  demand  the  Herald- 
Press  publish  “some  kind  of  strong 
action  or  statement  about  police 
efforts  against  drugs.” 

Over  a  series  of  phone  calls,  Klep¬ 
per  and  editor  Michael  Perkins 
explained  to  the  woman  that  publish- 


fe:  Heraid^ess 

\\  oiiiaii  holds  hostage,  issues  statement 


CIcaiHip  still  uiiri*s<»l\i>d 
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The  Quayle  family's  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Press  agreed  to  a  hos¬ 
tage-taker's  demand  and  ran  her 
statement  across  the  top  of  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper. 

ing  the  statement  would  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

If  Sample  were  ignorant  of  produc¬ 
tion  requirements,  she  indicated  she 
did  not  want  to  be  fooled  by  a  dummy 
paper. 

“She  said  she  would  call  people 
randomly  to  make  sure  everyone  got 
the  same  paper,”  Klepper  said. 

The  newspaper  quickly  remade  its 
front  page,  running  the  story  of  the 
hostage-taking  across  the  top  front 
page.  Parts  of  the  largely  incoherent 
statement  were  published  inside  the 
story,  Klepper  said 

Among  Sample's  statements:  “1 
stumbled  onto  some  information.  It's 
almost  like  a  cult,  getting  people  into 
things.  1  feel  like  my  life's  in  danger. 
I've  talked  to  them  and  ended  up  on 
the  run.  It's  probably  too  late  for  me, 
but  not  for  other  people.” 

Police  had  advised  the  newspaper 
to  keep  Sample  talking.  City  editor 
Klepper  said  she  tried  to  get  an  expla¬ 
nation  from  the  woman. 

“1  asked  her,  what  exactly  are  you 


talking  about?  Is  there  anyone  we  can 
get  to  help  you?”  Klepper  said.  But 
the  woman  indicated  she  had  tried  to 
get  help  and  didn't  want  to  try  again, 
Klepper  said. 

At  about  2  p.m.  —  two  hours  after 
the  hostage-taking  began  —  copies  of 
the  Herald-Press  arrived  at  the  dress 
shop.  Sample,  however,  apparently 
never  read  the  story. 

She  did,  however,  call  a  friend  of 
the  hostage  to  see  that  the  papers 
were  being  delivered.  At  3:20  p.m., 
she  gave  her  shotgun  to  the  clerk  and 
let  her  walk  out. 

Sample  was  taken  to  county  jail  and 
arraigned  Aug.  30  on  charges  of  con¬ 
finement  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

Huntington  is  a  normally  sleepy 
Indiana  town.  When  nominee  Quayle 
gave  a  speech  and  noisy  press  confer¬ 
ence  there  —  featuring  hometown 
boosters  booing  reporters' 
questions  —  it  was  described  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  days  in  the  town's 
history. 

Now,  however,  the  town  may  be 
getting  blase. 

City  editor  Klepper  said  there  was 
absolutely  no  reader  reaction  to  the 
hostage  story. 

“We  never  got  any  phone  calls  and 
1  think  if  we  were  going  to  get  any 
letters,  they  would  have  show  n  up  by 
now,”  she  said. 

Ct.  weekly  launched 

Imprint  Newspapers  of  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  launched  the  first 
edition  of  the  weekly  community 
newspaper  the  Canton  News,  which 
will  convert  to  paid-circulation  status 
after  a  six-week  sample  period. 

Photo  editor  makes 
videotape  lecture 

Jerry  McCullough,  photo  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock, 
has  produced  a  one-hour  video  lec¬ 
ture  called  “Photojournalism  at 
Work,”  containing  over  75  examples 
of  color  and  black-and-white  photo 
assignments. 
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Suit  filed  against 
Bergen  Record  over 
its  a.m.  publication 

North  Jersey  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  the  North  Jersey  Herald 
&  News,  has  filed  suit  against  the 
Bergen  Record  Corp.  and  its  chair¬ 
man,  Malcom  A.  Borg,  contending 
that  Borg  violated  a  1969  agreement 
not  to  distribute  a  morning  newspaper 
in  Passaic  County  for  25  years. 

The  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J., 
began  a  switch  to  morning  publication 
in  May. 

Election  package 
for  students  abroad 

Warner-Lambert  and  USA  Today'% 
international  edition  will  present  a 
special  social  studies  program  to  U.S. 
high  school  students  being  educated 
in  schools  abroad.  More  than  5,000 
students  enrolled  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  will 
participate  in  the  four-week  study 
unit  called  “USA  Decision  '88.” 

The  program,  sponsored  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Warner-Lambert,  will  take 
place  during  October  and  November 
and  will  focus  on  the  U.S.  presidency 
and  the  election  campaign.  It  will  give 
U.S.  students  in  Europe  and  Asia 
access  to  the  same  election  informa¬ 
tion  and  materials  their  counterparts 
are  receiving  in  the  U.S. 

New  look  for 
Phoenix  dailies 

The  Arizona  Republic  has  emerged 
from  a  nearly  yearlong  redesign  proj¬ 
ect  with  a  new  look. 

The  changes  include  a  new  mast¬ 
head  based  on  a  West  German  typeface 
and  a  new  headdress.  Times  Roman. 

Cover  treatments  of  inside  sections 
also  have  been  revised,  along  with 
new  section  logos  and  a  body  copy 
type-style  change  to  Times  Roman. 
The  page  layout  style  has  been  made 
more  symmetrical  to  give  readers 
strong  entry  points,  more  and 
improved  graphics  have  been  added 
to  include  facts  boxes,  charts  and  dia¬ 
grams,  and  columnists  and  features 
are  anchored  in  each  section. 

Publisher  Pat  Murphy  and  Republic 
editors  decided  on  the  redesign  in  the 
summer  of  1987,  seeking  a  “classic¬ 
looking  newspaper  with  a  strong  and 
reliable  identity.” 


For  the  job  they  brought  in  as  a 
consultant,  Mario  Garcia,  associate 
director  at  the  Poynter  Institute  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  hired  Howard  1.  Fin- 
berg  as  assistant  managing  editor 
graphics. 

To  assure  reader  acceptance,  the 
newspaper  also  brought  in  an  outside 
market  research  firm  to  interview 
three  10-member  readership  focus 
groups  whose  members  told  what 
they  liked  and  didn’t  like  about  the 
Republic  and  critiqued  a  prototype  of 
the  redesigned  paper. 

The  focus  group’s  input  led  to  the 
retention  of  the  colorized  weather 
page  and  the  name  of  the  Sunday  real 
estate  section,  “Sun  Living.” 

Also,  readers  were  asked  for  their 
comments  during  the  project  and 
more  than  800  wrote  in  with  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms. 

According  to  Finberg,  the  project 
was  “technologically  exciting” 
because  the  Republic  uses  full-scale 
pagination. 

He  added:  “The  redesign  of  the 
Republic  was  not  an  exercise  in  giving 
the  paper  a  new  look,  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reshape  the  paper  based 
upon  its  content.  It  needed  a  design 
that  would  display  its  complete  cover¬ 
age.  The  challenge  of  a  redesign  is  to 
fit  a  newspaper’s  overall  goals  and  not 
just  put  on  a  new  pretty  face.” 

Media  museum  to 
open  in  St.  Louis 

The  Press  Club  of  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  plans  to  open  its  Media 
Museum  on  Sept.  30  in  the  main 
branch  of  the  city’s  public  library. 
Retired  press  club  members  are 
spearheading  efforts  to  collect  histori¬ 
cal  items  with  a  St.  Louis  media  con¬ 
nection,  and  an  archivist  has  been 
appointed  by  the  library  to  catalog 
and  oversee  all  donations  to  the 
museum. 

Paper,  town  mark 
100th  birthdays 

The  Childress  (Texas)  Index  and 
the  town  of  Childress  recently 
marked  their  joint  lOOth  birth¬ 
days. 

Morris  Higley,  78,  the  paper’s 
owner  and  its  publisher  since  1935, 
said  President  Roosevelt’s  visit  in  the 
town’s  50th  anniversary  year,  and  the 
arrival  of  Red  River  drinking  water  in 
1964  were  the  highlights  of  his  53 
years  at  the  paper. 


News  notes  its 
65th  birthday 

The  News  of  Southbridge,  Mass., 
celebrated  its  65th  anniversary  with 
the  publication  of  a  special  supple¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  a  coffee  mug 
imprinted  with  a  two-color  65th 
anniversary  logo  was  distributed  to 
employees  as  well  as  advertisers,  and 
a  drawing  was  held  for  a  65-week 
free  subscription. 

Labor  board  says 
paper  bargained  in 
bad  faith  with  union 

The  Brantford  (Ontario)  Expositor 
bargained  in  bad  faith  with  its  1I4 
unionized  employees  by  creating  an 
impasse  over  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of 
its  unions,  the  Ontario  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  ruled. 

The  Expositor,  owned  by  Southam 
Inc . ,  wanted  the  right  to  transfer  work 
and  equipment  out  of  the  newspaper’s 
composing  room.  But  the  union 
argued  that  if  its  traditional  work  were 
removed,  the  bargaining  unit  would 
cease  to  exist. 

The  board  said  the  daily  newspaper 
cannot  eliminate  the  typographical 
union  by  reassigning  the  work.  It  said 
the  Expositor  must  stop  “insisting” 
the  union  accept  a  proposal  on  work 
jurisdiction  during  contract  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  board  ordered  the  Expositor  to 
renew  negotiations  with  the  joint 
council  of  unions  at  the  paper  within 
30  days.  Contract  talks  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  unions  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  May  to  await  the  labor 
board’s  ruling. 

The  typographical  union  represents 
27  employees  in  the  newspaper’s 
composing  room.  Contracts  for  those 
workers  and  the  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  International  Union,  which 
represents  12  pressmen,  expired  in 
November  1987.  _ 

Texas  workshop  for 
minority  students 

The  fifth  Texas  journalism  work¬ 
shop  for  minority  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  co-sponsored  by  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  Inc.  and  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  was  recently 
completed.  Eighteen  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  two-week  summer  work¬ 
shop  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 
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Ownership  changes 


Lee  Enterprises  has  purchased  the 
publications  of  Genesco,  III.- 
based  Evans  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company. 

The  sale  involves  four  weeklies  in 
Illinois:  The  Advertiser  of  Genesco; 
the  Atkinson-Annawa  News;  the  Orion 
Times;  and  the  Port  Byron  Globe. 

*  *  * 

Boone/Narragansett  Publishing  of 
Michigan,  L.P.,  an  affiliate  of  Narra- 
gansett  Capital  Inc.,  and  Boone 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
have  acquired  several  Michigan 
newspapers  from  Niles  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  Daughtry  Newspaper  Invest¬ 
ments. 

The  publications  include  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  Niles  Daily  Star  and 
the  Dowagiac  Daily  News,  and  three 
weekly  publications,  the  Leader,  the 
Cassopolis  Vigilant  and  the  Edwards- 
burg  Argus. 

*  *  * 

The  Livermore  Falls  Advertiser  and 
the  Franklin  Journal  and  Farmington 
Chronicle  have  been  sold  by  Nemi 
Publishing  Inc.  of  Farmington, 
Mass.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  War¬ 
ner  Sr.  of  Salem,  N.H.,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Larry  L.  Larsen  of  Andover, 
Mass. 

L.  Barry  French,  a  newspaper 
broker  based  in  Assonet,  Mass.,  rep¬ 
resented  the  seller  in  the  transaction. 

:|c  4=  * 

The  3,500-circulation  Centreville 
(Ala.)  Press  has  been  purchased  from 
David  Specht  by  the  Tribble  Group,  a 
corporation  owned  by  Georgia  news¬ 
paper  owner  Bob  Tribble. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  was  the  broker  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 


Denton  Publications,  owned  and 
operated  by  William  and  Ann  Marie 
Denton  of  Elizabethtown,  N.Y.,  was 
sold  to  a  new  company  headed  by  Dan 
Alexander  of  Hornell,  N.Y. 

The  transaction  includes  all  the 
weekly  publications  and  shoppers 
created  by  the  Denton  family  over  the 
past  40  years,  including  the  following 
properties  in  New  York  State:  North 
Country  Living,  the  North  Country¬ 
man,  the  Essex  County  Republican, 
Adirondack  Record  Post,  and  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  and  Times,  as  well  as  the 
Valley  Voice  of  Middleburg,  Vt. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  broker 
Gloria  Bushelman,  R.C.  Crisler  & 
Co.  Inc. 


Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  has  purchased 
the  Farm  and  Ranch  Guide  from  Dave 
and  Jim  Borlaug  of  Bismark,  N.D. 


California’s  Times  Advocate  Co.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  of  Chicago,  has  signed  a 
definitive  agreement,  effective  Sept. 

I ,  to  acquire  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Enterprise  of  Fallbrook  in  north¬ 
ern  San  Diego  County  and  the  Califor¬ 
nian  of  southern  Riverside  County, 
from  Marmack  Publishing  Co.,  whose 
principal  stockholder  is  Marian  F. 
Mackey.  Other  Marmack  sharehold¬ 
ers  include  general  manager  Charles 

J.  Mackey  and  Robert  H.  Mackey  of 
Richmond,  Ky.,  and  publisher  G.L. 
Taylor.  Purchase  price  and  other 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Times  Advocate  Co.  is  also  acquir¬ 
ing  the  Extraprize  and  Cal- Ad,  two 


weekly  publications  distributed  to 
non-subscribers  of  the  Enterprise  and 
the  Californian. 

*  ♦  * 

Susan  Laris,  editor,  publisher  and 
founder  of  The  Downtown  News 
Group,  has  sold  the  Pasadena  Weekly 
and  the  Altadena  Weekly  to  Pasadena 
Publications,  owned  by  James  Laris 
and  Margaret  Wood. 


The  Signal  Hill  Star  Tribune  has 
been  sold  by  the  Kowal  Publishing 
Co.  to  Buena  Park,  Calif.-based 
Accu-Swift  Printing  Co.,  owned  by 
Helen  Burchfiel. 


Three  central  Florida  pub¬ 
lications  —  the  Haines  City  Her¬ 
ald  and  Ridge  Shopper,  both  pub¬ 
lished  in  Haines  City;  and  the  Osceola 
Advertiser,  published  in  Kis¬ 
simmee  —  were  acquired  recently  by 
Stauffer  Communications. 

Stauffer  already  owns  six  Polk 
County  publications.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  recently  acquired 
publications,  Stauffer  now  has  nine 
publications  with  a  total  circulation  of 
approximately  175,000  in  a  two- 
county  area  of  Florida. 

James  Ward,  publisher  of  the  Lake 
Wales  Daily  Highlander,  will  direct 
the  operations  of  the  nine  publica¬ 
tions.  John  Comparato,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lakeland  group  and  Kevin 
Cruess,  sales  manager  in  Lake  Wales, 
will  take  on  additional  responsibilities 
in  directing  Haines  City.  Gary 
Edwards  is  expected  to  continue  as 
sales  manager  at  the  Osceola  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  Kissimmee. 
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S.F.  Examiner’s 
design  changes 
recall  the  past 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
done  what  it  calls  a  “remodeling”  job 
on  itself,  but  the  new  design  may 
seem  familiar  to  many  older  readers. 

The  change  is  described  as  an 
“updated”  look  of  the  Examiner  in 
the  1930s,  ’40s  and  ’50s,  according  to 
publisher  William  Randolph  Hearst 
III  and  executive  editor  Larry 
Kramer. 

Hearst,  a  computer  hobbyist,  had  a 


hand  in  the  redesign  himself.  Using 
his  Macintosh,  he  recreated  Ameri¬ 
can  Gothic  typeface  found  in  Examin¬ 
ers  of  past  decades.  It  is  used  to 
accent  special  features  and  sections, 
while  Cheltenham  Old  Style,  a  lighter 
typeface,  is  being  used  mainly  on  fea¬ 
ture  stories. 

A  bold  typeface,  Franklin  Gothic, 
another  throwback  to  the  old  Examin¬ 
ers,  is  utilized  for  news  stories. 

The  changeover  project  followed 
months  of  work  in  which  the  paper’s 
designers  and  editors  reviewed  Exa¬ 
miners  of  earlier  years  with  the  idea  of 
a  “return  to  much  of  what  made  the 
newspaper  unique  through  the 


decades,”  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment. 

The  project  was  directed  by  Roger 
Black,  former  art  director  of  News¬ 
week  magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  He  was  joined  by 
Examiner  designers  Don  McCartney 
and  Bill  Prochnow. 

Media  manager 

Nicholas  M.  Bishop  has  joined 
McCann-Erickson  in  New  York  as 
worldwide  media  manager.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  served  as  media  group 
head  in  McCann’s  Sydney,  Australia, 
agency. 
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Libel  laws  attacked 
In  countersuit  filed 
by  Ottawa  Citizen 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  has  countered  a 
libel  suit  by  the  regional  municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton  with  a  claim  of  its 
own  to  have  Ontario’s  libel  laws 
declared  unconstitutional. 

The  newspaper  says  in  its  counter¬ 
claim  that  governments  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bring  libel  actions  because 
it  stifles  debate  on  public  issues  and 
infringes  the  public’s  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  expression. 

The  region’s  suit  deals  with  a 
March  28  editorial  critical  of  the  rising 
costs  of  major  projects. 

The  law  should  be  changed  to 
attach  an  absolute  privilege  to  state¬ 
ments  published  about  the  actions  of  a 
government,  the  newspaper  says. 

Alternatively,  the  law  should 
attach  a  qualified  privilege  to  state¬ 
ments  published  about  government 
actions,  forcing  governments  to 
prove  any  defamatory  statements  are 
false  and  published  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  truth,  and  to  prove 
damage  was  suffered  as  a  result. 

Linder  existing  law,  once  a  court 
determines  a  published  statement  is 
reasonably  capable  of  being  defama¬ 
tory,  it  presumes  the  statements  are 
false,  malicious  and  damaging,  and 
the  burden  of  defending  the  state¬ 
ments  shifts  to  the  defendant. 

The  Citizen  also  is  arguing  in  its 
defense  that  the  March  28  editorial 
was  fair  comment  on  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  based  on  the  truth,  and 
that  its  editorial  is  protected  under 
common  law  because  it  had  a  duty  to 
report  to  taxpayers  on  matters  of 
public  interest. 

—  CP 

Records  still  sealed 
in  Ga.  church  case 

Superior  Court  Judge  Frank  M. 
Eldridge,  in  defending  his  decision  to 
keep  records  sealed  in  a  suit  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  priest,  was 
critical  of  an  editorial  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  that  questioned  his 
action. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal  are  involved  in  a  legal  fight  to 
gain  access  to  the  court  records.  The 
newspapers  won  a  ruling  from  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  saying  the 
records  should  be  open,  but  Eldridge 
kept  the  records  sealed,  saying  the 
high  court  only  faulted  his  proce¬ 
dures. 


Eldridge  was  criticized  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  in  the  Constitution  headlined,  “Is 
Judge  Eldridge  Above  the  Law?” 

The  judge  attached  a  copy  of  the 
editorial  to  an  amended  order  and  said 
in  the  order,  “There  exists  a  strong 
possibility  that  counsel  for  the  peti¬ 
tioner  [the  newspapers]  will  likewise 
characterize  and  impune  [sic]  the 
intent  of  the  trial  court.” 

Attorneys  for  the  newspapers  have 
filed  a  new  motion  with  the  Supreme 
Court  seeking  immediate  access  to 


the  records  in  the  suit,  filed  by  Vicki 
Renee  Long,  26,  against  a  priest, 
Donal  Keohane,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Savannah. 

In  the  amended  order,  Eldridge 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  defy  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  response,  the  newspapers’  attor¬ 
neys  said  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
“can  in  no  way  be  read  as  an  ’advi¬ 
sory’  opinion.” 

—  AP 
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Publishers  to  pay 
rival’s  legal  fees 

A  circuit  judge  in  Inez,  Ky.,  has 
ordered  the  co-publishers  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  County  Mercury  to  pay  the  legal 
expenses  incurred  by  their  rival  news¬ 
paper  in  a  year-and-a-half  dispute 
over  circulation. 

In  a  39-page  decision,  Circuit  Judge 
Nick  Frazier  ruled  that  John  W.  Kirk 
and  Leonard  Stayton  must  pay  the 
legal  bills  because  they  continued  to 
press  the  circulation  case  after  it  was 
settled  in  March  1987.  Kirk  and  Stay- 
ton  are  the  Mercury’s  co-publishers. 

Under  Frazier’s  ruling,  Kirk  and 
Stayton  will  have  to  pay  legal 
expenses  exceeding  $11,000  for 
Homer  Marcum,  publisher  of  the 
Martin  Countian.  They  also  will  have 
to  pay  Marcum’s  costs  if  they  appeal 
the  order. 

“The  continued  litigation  as  set 
forth  can  only  lead  this  court  to 
believe  that  counsel  for  the  Mercury 
caused  the  Martin  Countian  to  incur 
additional  legal  expenses  for  no  valid 
reason  other  than  to  harass  the  plain¬ 
tiff,”  Frazier  said  in  his  decision. 


“1  don’t  think  this  will  stop  them, 
but  I  think  it  will  slow  them  down  a 
little  bit,”  Marcum  said.  “I’m  thrilled 
at  the  decision.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  Ashland,  Kirk  said:  “We 
didn’t  harass  Mr.  Marcum  or  anyone 
else.  There  is  no  problem  between  us. 
It’s  just  that  his  paper  is  so  notori¬ 
ously  unfair  to  people.” 

The  case  began  in  February  1987 
when  Martin  Fiscal  Court  voted  to 
designate  the  Mercury  as  the  county’s 
legal  newspaper  based  on  its  appar¬ 
ently  greater  circulation.  The  move 
took  the  county’s  legal  business  away 
from  Marcum’s  Martin  Countian. 

Marcum  called  Kirk’s  circulation 
figures  “bogus”  and  sued.  Frazier 
later  instructed  magistrates  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  decision  to  award  the  legal 
advertisements. 

At  the  time,  however,  Kirk  insisted 
his  circulation  claims  were  valid 
because  they  represented  competing 
in-county  sales. 

“It  was  our  opinion  that  we  had 
more  circulation  within  the  publica¬ 
tion  area,”  Kirk  said. 

Frazier,  however,  ruled  that  total 


circulation  was  to  be  used  as  the 
determining  factor. 

In  his  ruling,  Frazier  said  that  the 
Mercury’s  press  run  of  2,800  included 
hundreds  of  papers  given  away  free  in 
Kirk’s  law  offices. 

The  Martin  Countian’s  press  run  is 
about  4,350,  Marcum  said. 

On  March  13,  1987,  fiscal  court 
voted  5-0  to  reinstate  the  Martin 
Countian  as  the  legal  newspaper. 

Frazier  ruled  that  even  though  the 
circulation  dispute  was  settled  when 
the  magistrates  reversed  their  deci¬ 
sion,  Kirk  and  Stayton  continued  to 
press  the  case,  forcing  Marcum  to 
incur  additional  legal  costs  for  deposi¬ 
tions  and  responding  to  motions. 

—  AP 

Judge  nixes  bid  for 
Pentagon  case  info 

A  federal  judge  in  Minneapolis  has 
denied  newspaper  requests  for  imme¬ 
diate,  unrestricted  access  to  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  FBI  search  of 
Unisys  Corp.  offices  as  part  of  the 
Pentagon  procurement  probe. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Diana  Murphy 
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on  Aug.  18  denied  the  request  by  the 
Star  Tribune  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch  to  see  search  warrants 
and  supporting  FBI  affidavits  about 
the  FBI  searches. 

The  FBI  obtained  warrants  in  mid- 
June  to  search  offices  in  three  Unisys 
buildings  in  Eagan,  Minn.,  as  part  of 
the  nationwide  investigation  into 
alleged  defense  contractor  fraud. 

The  newspapers’  requests  to  unseal 
the  information  were  turned  down 
earlier  by  U.S.  Magistrate  J.  Earl 
Cudd.  His  decision  was  then  appealed 
to  Murphy. 

Murphy  did  order  unsealed  small 
portions  of  the  documents,  mostly 
information  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
said  it  did  not  mind  unveiling.  That 
included  the  names  of  FBI  agents 
Joseph  Glover  and  Phyllis  Sciacca, 
whose  affidavits  provided  reasons  for 
the  warrants  and  the  exact  locations 
searched. 

Remaining  under  seal  are  details  of 
what  led  the  FBI  to  search  the  Minne¬ 
sota  offices,  what  information  the 
government  was  looking  for  and  any 
potential  targets  of  prosecution. 
Cudd's  original  order  sealing  that 
information  until  Sept.  14  remains  in 
effect. 

The  newspaper  argued  that  much 
information  about  the  investigation 


already  has  become  public  and  that 
potential  targets  of  the  probe  already 
know  about  it. 

Similar  suits  have  been  filed  by 
newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation  where  the  probe  was  under 
way  and  so  far  none  has  been  success¬ 
ful. 

—  AP 

Maine  court  upholds 
rulings  to  allow 
closed  meetings 

The  Maine  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  dismissal  of  complaints 
against  the  Brewer,  Maine,  City 
Council  for  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  in  1986  in  alleged  violation  of 
the  state’s  public  meetings  law. 

In  its  July  13  decision,  the  court  did 
not  rule  on  whether  the  council  will¬ 
fully  violated  the  state’s  three- 
decade-old  Freedom  of  Access  Law. 
which  requires  public  bodies  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  in  public  except 
under  some  circumstances. 

It  was  the  high  court's  second  deci¬ 
sion  in  a  week  involving  the  law.  A 
third  public  access  case  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


The  latest  decision  stemmed  from 
an  appeal  by  Penobscot  District 
Attorney  R.  Christopher  Almy,  who 
had  requested  that  the  city  council  be 
ordered  not  to  meet  in  private.  That 
request  was  rejected  by  the  Superior 
Court. 

Almy  filed  the  request  in  response 
to  complaints  by  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  Brewer  radio  station  WQCB- 
FM  and  a  citizen.  They  said  the  coun¬ 
cil  held  four  secret  meetings  two 
years  ago  in  violation  of  the  public 
access  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  lower 
court  acted  within  its  authority  in 
turning  down  Almy’s  request,  noting 
“the  declaration  sought  by  [Almy] 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose.” 

“Whether  a  meeting  is  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  whether  the  parties  to 
the  meeting  engaged  in  ‘willful’  con¬ 
duct  are  factual  issues.  Such  issues 
are  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  ...”  and  no  matter  of  law  was 
at  issue  in  this  case,  the  court  said  in  a 
5-0  opinion. 

Officials  for  the  Bangor  Daily  News 
and  WQCB  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  ruling,  but  said  they  would 
continue  to  try  to  hold  public  officials 
accountable  to  the  Freedom  of 
Access  Law. 

—  AP 
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allegedly  chipping  his  tooth. 

Bass  said  he  would  not  pursue  civil 
action,  but  added  he  would  not  with¬ 
draw  his  assault  complaint. 

N.C.  court  rules 
in  favor  of  media 

The  North  Carolina  Court  of 
Appeals  has  denied  appeals  in  libel 
cases  that  lower  courts  had  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Durham  Morniufi  Herald 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

The  court  affirmed  a  summary 
judgment  saying  George  Reid,  former 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Educators,  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation  for  “inten¬ 
tional  infliction  of  emotional  dis¬ 
tress”  he  alleged  he  suffered  because 
of  an  editorial  and  two  letters  to  the 
editor  in  the  Durham  Morning  Her¬ 
ald. 

An  August  1983  editorial  said  Viv¬ 
ian  Crump’s  dismissal  as  a  seventh- 
grade  science  teacher  at  Chewning 
Junior  High  School  was  improperly 
portrayed  by  Reid  as  resulting  from 
racial  conflict. 

The  court  also  affirmed  dismissal  of 
a  suit  claiming  that  Albert  Whiting, 
former  North  Carolina  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  chancellor,  had  been  libeled 
by  the  Durham  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  court  found  no  grounds  for  libel 
in  Whiting’s  complaints  about  a  Dur¬ 
ham  Morning  Herald  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  in  July  1986  and  an  AP  story 
printed  later  that  month. 

—  AP 

Newspaper  gets 
salary  records 

A  judge  has  ordered  Los  Angeles 
County  officials  to  turn  over  to  the 
Daily  News  its  requested  data  on  sala¬ 
ries  and  bonuses  paid  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  five  county  supervisors. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Miriam  A. 
Vogel  agreed  with  the  newspaper  that 
the  information  is  public,  adding, 
“The  whole  idea  is  to  have  public 
accountability.” 

The  Daily  News  sued  the  county 
May  19  after  officials  refused  to 
release  salary  information  sought 
under  the  state  public  records  act. 

The  paper  had  requested  salary  rec¬ 
ords  for  eight  years  back.  The  county 
termed  the  request  too  broad  and  con¬ 
tended  it  would  cost  about  $40,000  to 
collect  all  the  material. 

Judge  Vogel  conceded  that  objec¬ 
tion  and  ordered  the  newspaper  to 
narrow  its  request  to  reduce  cost. 


and  slap  Downey. 

Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Advocate 
editor  James  Motavelli,  who  was  a 
panelist  with  Bass,  sought  to  inter¬ 
cede  after  Downey  pulled  Bass  from 
his  chair  and  began  pulling  him  across 
the  stage.  All  three  men  fell  to  the 
stage,  and  the  two  newsmen  then  left. 

The  following  day,  during  a  taping 
for  Sally  Jesse  Raphael’s  television 
show,  Raphael  had  Bass  shake  hands 
with  Downey,  who  said  he  would  not 
file  civil  charges  against  Bass  for 


Editor  files  charges 
against  Downey  Jr. 

An  assault  complaint  has  been  filed 
against  television  talk  show  host  Mor¬ 
ton  Downey  Jr.  by  Paul  Bass,  editor 
of  the  weekly  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Independent,  after  Bass  was  grabbed 
and  pulled  by  the  shirt  during  a  con¬ 
frontation  that  led  the  newsman’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Sharon  Bass,  to  charge  the  stage 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mireillf:  Grangknois  Gatks  has 
been  named  minority  affairs  director 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 


Jack  Mitchell,  general  manager 
since  1978,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Eve- 
nitifi  News.  Prior  to  joining  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  1978,  Mitchell  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Gannett’s  suburban 
newspapers  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Anthony  A.  Allegretti  has  been 
named  division  vice  president  of  Gar¬ 
den  State  Newspapers  and  will  be 
headquartered  at  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Allegretti  was  president  of  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  the  Alameda  Star, 
Hayward  Review  and  Fremont  Ar^ns 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

* 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
appointed  James  Roe  vice  president/ 
systems.  He  was  previously  informa¬ 
tion  director  at  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 


YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 
STJIJIJI  Fellowships  in  Law 

Mir 

1989—90 

Five  Fellowships  Each  Year 

Tuition  plus  $20,000  Stipend 

Yale  Law  School’s  Fellowships  in  Law 
for  Journalists  now  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tuition,  a  stipend  of  $20,000 
toward  living  expenses.  The  stipend  is 
intended  to  encourage  applications 
from  mid-career  and  established  jour¬ 
nalists  who  might  otherwise  be  unable 
to  leave  work  for  an  academic  year  to 
participate  in  this  stimulating  in-depth 
program.  Fellows  follow  the  first-year 
law  curriculum,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Studies  in  Law  upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  program. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1989.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact:  Fellowships  in  Law  for 
Journalists,  Yale  Law  School,  401A 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Ct.  06520; 
203  432-1696. 


David  Lim  has  been  appointed 
night  city  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  He  had  been  night  city 
editor  at  the  San  Diego  Union  for  the 
past  three  years. 

*  * 

Gates  E.  Oliver,  former  vice 
president  for  advertising  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Nashville  Ten- 


JOE  Coleman,  previously  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  has 
joined  the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  as  photo  editor.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  local  photographs. 

*  *  * 

Randy  Chorney,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  director/administrative  services 
for  Gannett  Co.,  has  been  promoted 
to  USA  Today  director  of  sales  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
announced  three  appointments. 

Gary  A.  Snow  has  been  named 
financial  manager,  succeeding 
Donald  C.  Smith,  who  will  take  a 
financial  management  position  with 
the  newspaper’s  parent  company, 
ABARTA. 

William  J.  Rudolph  has  been 
named  circulation  director.  He  comes 
to  the  newspaper  from  the  Lansdale 
(Pa.)  Reporter,  where  he  held  the 
same  post. 

Jeffrey  Hero  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager/home  delivery.  He 
was  formerly  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier 
News. 

*  *  * 

The  Journal-News  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  named  three  individuals  to 
newsroom  management  positions. 

Dirk  Allen,  the  Journal’s  sports 
editor  from  1983-87,  has  rejoined  the 


newspaper  in  that  position. 

Walter  M.  Fishon  Jr.,  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  North  Jersey  Advance,  has 
joined  the  Journal-News  as  arts  and 
features  editor. 

Pam  S,  Long,  a  longtime  reporter 
and  copy  editor  at  the  paper,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor. 

4:  *  4: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
made  several  changes  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Jeff  Kohler  has  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  as  marketing  manager.  He  was 
previously  regional  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Pat  McHugh  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  circulation  director  from 
home-delivery  communications  cen¬ 
ter. 

Steve  Spark.s  has  assumed  the 
newly  created  position  of  director  of 
administration/consumer  marketing 
and  distribution. 


Ken  Stone  has  been  named  general 
manager  for  the  Grant  County  News, 
Williamstown,  Ky.,  part  of  the  Land¬ 
mark  Community  Newspapers  group. 

*  *  * 

Wanda  Lloyd,  who  has  been  USA 
Today  managing  editor/administra¬ 
tion  since  October  1986,  has  been 
appointed  senior  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  paper,  where  she  will  be 
chief  financial  and  personnel  officer 
in  the  news  department. 

Prior  to  joining  USA  Today  in 
August  1986  as  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor/cover  stories,  Lloyd  held  editing 
positions  at  the  Washington  Post 
from  1975-78.  From  1978-86,  she  was 
deputy  Washington  editor  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service.  Earlier,  she  was  a 
copy  editor  at  the  Atlanta  Journal 
from  1974-75  and  at  the  Miami  Herald 
from  1973-74. 
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The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  has 
realigned  its  executive  structure, 
creating  a  three-member  office  of 
chief  executive. 

Leroy  F.  Aarons,  formerly  vice 
president/executive  editor  becomes 
senior  vice  president/news.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  daily  newsroom  responsi¬ 
bilities,  Aarons  is  one  of  the  Tribune's 
four  senior  policy-makers. 

Susan  Tohbe,  formerly  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  is  now  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/finance  and  operations  and  is 
responsible  for  industrial  relations, 
management,  information  systems 
and  operations  departments. 

Nancy  Hicks  Maynard,  who  was 
vice  president/planning,  moves  into 
the  position  of  senior  vice  president/ 
sales  and  marketing,  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  circulation, 
advertising  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ments.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune's  editor  and  president  Robert 
C.  Maynard. 

Aarons,  54,  is  a  former  Washington 
Post  editor  and  correspondent  and 
also  worked  for  Time  magazine. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune,  Tohbe, 
40,  was  a  Pacific  Bell  vice  president 
and  a  division  president  for  Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Nancy  Maynard,  41,  a  lawyer,  is  a 
former  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Post,  covering 
education,  health  and  science.  She 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  Education  in 
Berkeley  and  sits  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Gannett 
Center  for  Media  Studies  at  Columbia 
University. 


Jean  Maitland  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  marketing  director  at  the  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Most  recently  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
Maitland  joined  that  paper  as  a  retail 
account  executive  in  April  1981.  She 
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began  her  newspaper  career  in  1 979  as 
retail  sales  representative  with  a  free- 
distribution  weekly  in  Toms  River, 
N.J.,  the  Reporter,  and  prior  to  that 
spent  six  years  with  the  Charms  Co., 
a  national  candy  manufacturer  in 
Freehold,  N.J.,  initially  as  inside 
sales  supervisor  and  later  as  Eastern 
regional  merchandising  manager. 


Marianne  Aiken  has  been 
appointed  assignment  editor  of  the 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin.  Aiken  was 
formerly  copy  editor  at  the  Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Facts  and  a  reporter  at 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

In  addition.  Rusty  Evans  has  been 
hired  as  a  sportswriter  at  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  Ed  Carreon  has  been  named 
a  staff  photographer.  Evans  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Cal  State  University  Long 
Beach,  and  Carreon  is  a  graduate  of 
Cal  State  University  Fullerton. 


Robert  C.  Bernard,  newspaper 
production  and  general  management  9 
consultant  of  the  Gordon  Wahls  Co. 
in  Media,  Pa.,  has  been  named  vice  ^ 
president  of  the  executive  search  and 
human  resource  development  com¬ 
pany.  si 

Bernard  joined  the  firm  in  1987  as  a  ^ 
consultant,  coming  from  Independent  ^ 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Dover,  Del.,  e 
where  he  served  as  general  manager 
of  offset  printing  and  data  processing  rt 
operations.  b 

*  *  *  ^ 
n 

William  P.  Fodiak  has  been  a] 
appointed  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  ti 

Bonding" 
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Catholic,  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 
newspapers  in  continuous  publica¬ 
tion. 

Fodiak,  who  had  been  associate 
editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  paper  from 
1983-84,  previously  served  as  news 
editor  of  the  Ocean  C//v  (Md.)  Times. 
From  1984-87,  he  was  an  assistant 
journalism  professor  at  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  also  has  served  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensburg  Catholic- 
Accent,  managing  editor  of  the  Bent- 
leyville  (Pa.)  Courier  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Sportsman' s  Diary 
magazine  in  Latrobe,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Jenny  Cullinan-James,  previ¬ 
ously  vice  president/marketing  ser¬ 
vices  at  Imperial  Corp.  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  daily  San  Diego  County  edi¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  working  at  the  Imperial 
Corp.,  she  served  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/retail  banking  for  Central  Sav¬ 
ings  and  director  of  marketing  for  Oak 
Communications. 

*  *  * 

Bob  DeLuca  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  telemarketing  sales 
manager  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  a 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  prop¬ 
erty. 

DeLuca,  who  was  most  recently 
retail  sales  manager  at  the  paper, 
began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Bee  in  1960  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  when  he  transferred  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  division  in  1984. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Lee  A.  Barnes 


Lkk  a.  Barnks  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Wtr.v  Trihunc  in  Fort 
Pierce/Port  St.  lAicie.  Fla.,  where  he 
will  direct  news  operations  of  News 
Tribune  oBlces  in  both  cities. 

Concurrent  with  Barnes'  appoint¬ 
ment,  executive  editor  Robkrt  Emns. 
a  37-year  veteran  with  the  paper,  has 
been  named  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Freedom  Newspapers  Group's 
News  Tribune. 

Barnes  comes  to  the  News  Tribune 
from  the  News-Topic  of  Lenoir. 
N.C..  where  he  was  editor.  Fie  also 
has  worked  for  the  Iiiirlinf>ton  (N.C.) 
Timcs-Ncws  where  he  was  city  editor 
and  later  managing  editor,  and  the 
Wiliniiii’lon  (N.C.)  Morning’  Star 
where  he  was  assistant  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

A  4()-year  veteran  of  the  News-Tri- 
hiine  in  La  Salle.  III.  F l, o ^  l) 
E.SCHI-:  has  retired  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  post  he  held  since  1952.  City 
editor  Linda  Ki.kc'zkw.ski  has  been 
named  to  succeed  him  as  managing 
editor. 


Patrick  G.  Brown 


Formerly  vice  president/finance  for 
the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  of 
Flay  ward,  Calif.,  Patrick  (L  Brown 
has  been  appointed  vice  president/ 
administration  for  the  group,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  the  Daily  Review,  the 
Aiypis,  the  Herald  and  the  Alameda 
Times-Star  in  northern  California. 

Brown,  who  joined  the  Alameda 
Newspaper  Group  in  1985  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  executive  positions  with  the 
Southland  Corp.  and  the  Meredith 
Corp.,  will  continue  to  supervise  the 
financial  departments  and  will 
assume  new  responsibilities,  includ¬ 
ing  human  resources,  purchasing  and 
special  projects. 

Larry  Simelman,  controller  of  the 
Alameda  group,  will  expand  his 
duties  in  the  financial  department. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Laird,  former  director/cir¬ 
culation  and  transportation  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  has  been  named 
the  paper's  director/sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  where  he  will  have  direct 
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John  B.  Laird 


responsibility  for  the  advertising, 
marketing  and  circulation  divisions  of 
the  Chronicle. 

Laird  joined  the  paper  in  1979  as 
newsprint  coordinator  and  later 
became  field  operations  manager.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  his 
hometown  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1955 
and  later  moved  to  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record  Publishing 
Co.  as  printing  training  supervisor  in 
1967.  He  became  production  director 
there  in  1975. 

*  4: 

Roger  Samlee,  formerly  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  manager  at 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant. 

During  his  seven  years  with  the 
Courant,  Samuel  has  held  several 
other  posts,  including  national  and 
retail  sales  account  executive,  metro 
advertising  account  executive,  classi¬ 
fied  outside  sales  manager  and  metro 
sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Julian  Miller,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Augusta  {Ga.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Augusta  Herald  for  nearly 
two  years,  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Miller  succeeds  Edward  B.  Skin¬ 
ner,  who  in  July  was  made  Eastern 
group  newspaper  manager  for  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  two  Augusta  newspapers. 

Prior  to  being  named  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  October  1986,  Miller 
had  been  assistant  managing  editor/ 
features  for  a  year  and  news  editor  for 
a  year.  He  joined  the  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle  in  1979  as  city  editor.  Miller  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  his  hometown 
of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  in  1968.  He  became 
managing  editor  of  the  ThomasviUe 
(Ga.)  Times-Enterprise  in  1977. 
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The  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Recant  has 
made  a  number  of  promotions  in  its 
advertising  department. 

Jeffrey  L.  Gunnft,  who  has  20 
years  of  advertising  sales  experience, 
the  last  six  with  the  Daily  Record,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Lori  A.  Witmfr.  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  five  years  as  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  and  more 
recently  as  regional/national  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  services  man¬ 
ager. 

Ethel  M,  Soraparu,  who  has  nine 
years  of  experience  in  advertising,  is 
now  regional/national  sales  manager. 
She  joined  the  Daily  Record  in  1984  as 
an  ad  sales  rep. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dole  Zillmann,  currently  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Communication 
Research  and  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  psychology  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  named  associate 
dean  for  graduate  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  School  of  Com¬ 
munication.  He  will  join  UA  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Weinberg  has  been  named 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morniufi 
News.  Formerly  editor  of  “Fashion!- 
Dallas"  and  “High  Profile."  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carolyn  Cerbin  and  will  be 


responsible  for  the  content  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  all  live  news  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  with  specific  attention  to 
Page  One,  as  well  as  for  other  news 
departments  contributing  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  section  and  will  coordinate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news  among  those 
departments. 


David  P.  Ginsberg  has  been 
appointed  marketing  director  of  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers’  Rio  Grande  Valley 
(Texas)  Group,  where  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  group's  national 
advertising  sales,  co-op  advertising, 
special  advertising  sections,  promo¬ 
tion  and  marketing  research. 

The  group  includes  the  Valley 
Morning  Star,  the  Brownsville  Herald 
and  the  McAllen  Monitor. 

Ginsberg  fills  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Dale  Pearson,  who  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  Free¬ 
dom's  newspaper  in  Burlington.  N.C. 

Ginsberg  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  various  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  positions  for  eight  years,  later 
starting  his  own  marketing  communi¬ 
cations  company  before  returning  to 
the  newspaper  business  at  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register.  He  moved 
to  the  Valley  from  Concord.  Calif., 
where  he  had  been  promotion/mar¬ 
keting  director  for  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations. 
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This  Motterjiex  CF-I  Commen  kil  Flexo  Pressline  consists  of  two  Motter  SA-2000  Electronic  Reelstands,  two  4-color 
Motterflex  CF-I  flexo  units,  one  single  color  Motterflex  CF-I  flexo  unit,  and  one  Motter  Diverter  Folder  with  a  Motter  press 
management  console.  Its  application  is  for  4  over  4,  /  owr  /,  or  4  over  /  printing  on  t\s’o  webs. 


It's  Motter's  . 
complete  line  of 
wide  web,  high- 
speed  four  color 
press  equipment. 

It’s  born  of 
35  years  of  experi- 
ence  in  design,  de- 
velopment,  manufacture, 
installation  and  service  of 
printing  equipment.  And  it’s  established  Motter  as 
America’s  preeminent  full  press  line  supplier.  We 
delivered  our  first  rotogravure  pressline  way  back 
in  1955.  Since  then  we’ve  installed  gravure  press¬ 
es  in  every  major  printing  center  in  the  U.S.A. 
And  we’re  still  supplying  the  latest  in  Motter 
gravure  technology,  such  as  our  new  RG-3000 
pressline.  No  other  manufacturer  in  the  US.  can 
match  the  number  of  gravure  presses  that  Motter 
has  designed,  built  and  installed  in  this  country. 

«  »  of  flexo  technology 
m  Motter’s  authority 
*  comes  from  long 
experience  in  pro¬ 
ducing  full  flexo 

Motterflex  FX-4  flexo  newspaper  presslines  for  many 

press  unit.  of  the  Country’s 


major  newspaper  and  commercial 
printers.  Authority  earned  by  an  in¬ 
tensive  two  and  a  half  year  research 
project  during  which  we  tested  hun¬ 
dreds  of  products  from  sixty  industry  suppliers 
to  further  perfect  the  quality  of  flexographic 
printing.  Research  results  are  in  our  published 
brochure  “A  Report  on  Current  Technology’’ 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Motter  is  known  as  the  supplier  to  com¬ 
mercial  flexo  printers.  When  anyone  glances  at 
the  Sunday  comics,  chances  are  they’re  looking 
at  a  comic  section  produced  on  a  Motter  press. 
Simply  because  more  Sunday 
comics  are  printed  on 

IT  TAKES  MORE 
THAN  PRESSES 
TO  MAKE  A  LINE. 

example.  Folders  for 
offset  web  presses. 

variable  size;  tabloid.  Matter  Dinner  Folder. 
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double  parallel,  3:2  and  2:1  newspaper  folders. 
And  our  unique,  patented  Diverter  Folder  that  re¬ 
places  conventional  active  cylinders  with  just  one 
simple  diverter  mechanism.  Sophistication  made 
simple  -  through  Motter’s  creative  engineering. 

Then  there  are  Motter’s  state-of- 
the-art  electronic  reelstands.  True, 
stand-alone  units  with  no  mechani¬ 
cal  press  drive  connections  or 
mechanical  press-driven  belts. 

Sophisticated  electronics  provide 
fully  automatic  control  and  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  time  the  roll  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  completion  of  every 
splice.  Motter  reels  are  designed 
for  operation  with  flexo,  gravure 
and  offset  presses  for  publication 
and  newspaper  applications. 

Yet  another  offering... fully 
automated  ink  and  press  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  We’re  the  only  press 
manufacturer  in  the  country  that 
insists  upon  designing  and  building 
its  own  ink  management  system.  And  Motter’s 
press  management  system  is  the  most  refined 
of  its  kind  today,  giving  total  control  over 
every  press  operation  from  the  reelstand  to  the 
folded  product. 


MOTTER...ONE  SOURCE  FOR 
EVERYTHING  IN  WIDE-WEB. 

Say  you  have  an  application  that  creates 
a  need  not  easily  satisfied  by  existing  equip¬ 
ment.  Motter  has  the  technical  engineering  and 
design  staff  to  meet  your  needs  efficiently  and 
economically. 

One  source  for  everything  also 
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Data  bases 

Finding  your  worid  in  the  eiectronic  newspaper 


By  Tim  Miller 

“Find  Your  World  In  Ours"  proclaims  the  slogan  on 
New  York  Times  vending  machines  and.  indeed,  the  daily 
newspaper  is  a  wonderful  place  for  finding  certain  things 
like  the  latest  news  and  for  stumbling  across  all  kinds  of 
interesting  articles  and  advertisements. 

But  it's  not  easy  to  find  the  rest  of  one's  world  in  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  paper  disappears  in  a  day  or  two 
and,  unless  it  has  arrived  precisely  at  the  time  and  place 
it's  needed,  the  reader  is  pretty  much  out  of  luck.  That's  a 
major  reason  why  more  and  more  people  are  finding  their 
world  in  the  computerized  archives  of  the  Times  and  about 
70  other  North  American  dailies. 

There,  in  the  electronically  perpetuated  newspaper,  one 
can  search  with  awesome  speed  and  efficiency  through 
each  word  of  newspaper  back  files  to  cull  the  specific 
information  one  needs. 

Newspaper  data  bases,  which  began  as  tools  to  help 
reporters  get  at  old  clips,  are  becoming  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar  business  as  the  public  discovers  there's  gold  in  those 
archives. 

U.S.  congressmen,  for  example,  have  begun  to  rely 
heavily  on  newspaper  data  bases  for  news  and  editorial 
columns  that  help  them  keep  their  fingers  on  the  country's 
pulse. 

“Newspapers  are  some  of  the  primary  literature  of 
public  policy."  says  one  official  at  the  Congressional 
Research  Service. 

The  number  of  newspapers  available  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  first  to  come  on-line  was  the  Toronto  Globe  ami  Mail 
in  1977.  Today  there  are  about  60  U.S.  and  10  Canadian 
newspapers  on  line  in  full  text.  They  range  in  size  from  the 
Wall  Street  Joitrnal  (circulation:  1 .962,000)  to  papers  the 
size  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital  (circulation:  43.0(K)). 
Most  of  the  U.S.  papers  are  available  on  DataTimes,  the 
data  base  provided  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  or  on 
Vu/Text  Information  Services,  the  Knight-Ridder  data 
base. 

These  are  frontier  days  in  the  electronic  publishing 
world.  Increasingly,  newspaper  data  bases  will  provide 
new  tools  for  people  and  new  revenues  for  publishers. 
Most  impoiiant.  as  the  Regional  Bell  Operating  Compa¬ 
nies  scurry  toward  the  information  services  market,  the 
newspaper  data  base  may  be  the  base  from  which  the 
regional  newspapers  can  stake  their  claim  to  part  of  the 
local  “information  utility." 

Find  your  world  in  time  and  space 

What  is  ironic  about  the  Times'  “Find  Your  World  In 
Ours"  slogan  is  that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  synchronize 
our  world  with  that  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

One  tenet  of  information  theory  is  that  information  has 
value  only  when  it  reaches  the  user  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  That's  why  investors  pay  big  money  to  get  real-time 


(Miller  is  a  New  York  City  writer  and  consultant.  He 
recently  concluded  a  fellowship  at  the  Gannett  Center  for 
Media  Studies  in  New  York  where  he  studied  uses  of  com¬ 
puterized  data  bases.) 


slock  quotes  and  timely  data  on  economic  indicators.  The 
same  principle  holds  even  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  market. 
The  household  hint  on  how  to  remove  ketchup  from  a  lace 
doily,  however  helpful,  probably  will  not  arrive  on  the  day 
the  ketchup  gets  spilled. 

Let's  say  the  burglary  of  my  neighbor's  apartment  gives 
me  an  urgent  need  for  information  about  window  guards 
and  renter's  insurance.  1  need  the  information  today,  but  it 
was  six  months  ago  when  the  newspaper  published  an 
article  that  evaluated  renter's  insurance  plans.  To  get  that 
information  now  involves,  first,  becoming  aware  that  the 
article  existed  and  finding  out  when  it  appeared  and. 
second,  seeing  if  it  is  available  in  a  library  or  plowing 
through  unwieldy  rolls  of  microfilm  to  get  it.  Little  wonder 
that  in  the  past  most  newspaper  back  files  have  been 
almost  ruled  out  as  a  source  of  information. 

We  try  valiantly  to  perpetuate  newspaper  reviews,  ser¬ 
vices  pieces,  and  analysis  that  can  very  well  be  just  as 
“hot"  six  months  from  now  as  it  is  today.  The  Times 
regularly  prints  compilations  of  restaurant  reviews  in  the 
paper  and  may  later  put  them  in  a  book.  Magazines  run  a 
weekly  list  of  encapsulated  movie  or  theater  reviews  and 
newspapers  reprint  series  of  articles.  Even  the  house¬ 
keeper  clips  the  household  hint  about  cleaning  doilies  and 
lucks  it  behind  the  vanilla  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  never  to 
see  it  again. 


Newspaper  data  bases,  which  began 
as  tools  to  help  reporters  get  at  old 
clips,  are  becoming  a  multimillion- 
dollar  business  as  the  public  discovers 
there’s  gold  in  those  archives. 


These  efforts  to  synchronize  the  news  with  people's 
needs  are  expensive,  only  partly  successful  and  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  but.  while  the  daily  newspaper  may  be 
notably  poor  at  delivering  specific  information  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  time  and  place,  the  electronic  information  retrieval 
service  is  notably  adept  at  doing  so.  It  places  the  entire 
back  file  of  news  in  one  “volume"  that  one  can  search  in 
its  entirety. 

For  example,  one  can  type  a  search  term  like  “renter's 
insurance"  and  within  seconds  get  a  listing  of  all  articles 
that  mentioned  that  phrase. 

It  has  been  said  that  newspapers  print  only  10%  of  the 
news  they  gather  and  readers  read  only  10%  of  the  news 
that's  printed.  The  data  base  offers  the  opportunity  to 
make  much  more  of  that  information  available  at  any  time 
and  any  place  where  there  is  a  telephone  line  and  a  com¬ 
puter  terminal. 

Find  your  world  anywhere 

Not  only  does  the  print  newspaper  have  the  lifespan  of 
the  mayfiy.  it  also  has  about  the  same  migratory  range. 
Although  much  of  what  is  printed  in  a  regional  newspaper 
could  be  of  interest  to  people  in  other  regions,  it  simply 
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has  not  been  easily  available  in  the  past. 

Again,  publishers  try  to  expand  their  geographic  range 
by  putting  out  national  editions  or  national  weeklies,  like 
the  Washinfiton  Post.  The  data  base,  however,  extends  a 
newspaper's  circulation  area  to  the  nation  —  or  even  to 
the  world.  "1  think  of  it  as  our  way  of  being  a  national 
paper  in  some  respects."  Beth  Loker,  vice  president  for 
planning  and  advanced  systems  at  the  Washington  Post, 
has  said. 

Not  long  ago.  for  example,  an  itinerant  family  passed 
through  the  San  Francisco  area  bilking  a  number  of 
homeowners  through  fraudulent  home-repair  schemes. 
Reporters  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  hearing  that  the 
family  was  from  Minneapolis,  asked  their  librarian  to  tap 
into  DataTimes.  which  contains  the  full  text  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Trihane  from  January  1986.  By  searching  for 
the  name  of  the  family,  the  librarian  found  a  story  that  gave 
a  rich  supply  of  background. 

Often  a  local  event  attracts  broad  national  attention  to 
newspaper  back  files.  The  disclosure  that  television 
evangelist  Jimmy  Swaggart  visited  a  prostitute  resulted  in 
an  overnight  tripling  of  use  of  the  on-line  version  of  the 
Baton  Roiif’e  Morniuft  Advocate,  Swaggart's  hometown 
paper. 

Regional  news  is  hot  stuff.  There  are  now  at  least  four 
data  bases  that  offer  full  text  or  summaries  of  regional 
business  journals,  which  have  become  an  important 
source  of  information  about  small  entrepreneurial  busi¬ 
nesses  or  local  subsidiaries  of  large  companies. 

The  local  newspaper  is  an  even  broader  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  region,  a  fact  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  lost 
on  University  Microfilms  International  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  which  recently  began  offering  an  on-line  data  base 
of  abstracts  of  articles  from  19  newspapers  at  a  search  cost 
on  Dialog  of  S84  an  hour  plus  30c  an  abstract  printed. 

As  the  national  electronic  network  of  regional  newspa¬ 
pers  grows  larger,  it  becomes  more  valuable  for  such 
things  as  trend-spotting.  Recall  that  author  John  Naisbitt 
used  a  collection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  in 
writing  his  1983  best-selling  book.  Megatrends.  The  data 
base  allows  one  to  automate  Naisbitt's  technique, 
enabling  librarians  at  The  Record \n  Bergen  County.  N.J.. 
for  example,  to  search  the  back  files  of  newspapers  within 
minutes  in  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Miami  and  other 
port  cities  to  find  that  they  also  have  reported  cases  of 
drugs  being  smuggled  in  container  ships. 

In  a  country  that  spends  S5()  billion  a  year  on  long-dis¬ 
tance  phone  calls,  there  is  not  a  disinterest  in  information 
from  other  regions. 

Find  your  world  in  history 

Even  breaking  news  can  take  on  new  value  long  after  it 
has  gone  in  the  garbage  with  the  fish  bones. 

Let's  say  I'm  a  businessman  who  skips  over  most  daily 
news  stories  about  South  Korea  because,  quite  frankly.  1 
have  a  lot  of  other  things  to  worry  about.  When  the  South 
Korean  firm  Hyundai  approaches  my  firm  about  a  joint 
venture  making  transmissions,  suddenly  stories  about 
Korea  take  on  new  value  to  me.  With  the  data  base  I  can 
pull  up  all  stories  that  mention  “Hyundai."  or  “Hyundai 
and  Excel"  or  “Hyundai  and  Excel  and  transmissions" 
for  a  quick  historical  review  of  the  news. 

There's  a  corollary  here  between  news  and  stock  infor¬ 
mation.  While  instantaneous  stock  quotes  have  obvious 
value  for  traders,  historical  quotes  can  be  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  for  noting  patterns  that  suggest  insider  trading,  for 
noting  trends  in  a  firm's  stock  performance,  for  seeing  if  a 
stock  tends  to  be  cyclical  or  countercyclical,  for  compar¬ 
ing  two  firms'  performance,  and  so  on.  Dow  Jones,  in  fact, 
sells  a  software  package  that  allows  users  of  its  News/ 
Retrieval  service  to  download  and  analyze  historical  stock 


data.  Likewise,  historical  analysis  of  general  news,  say 
about  South  Korea  politics  and  economy,  can  show  pat¬ 
terns.  trends,  correlations,  comparisons  —  the  very 
building  blocks  of  analysis. 

The  computer  greatly  speeds  the  ability  to  make  such 
retrospective  use  of  the  data  base.  For  instance.  General 
Foods  researchers  scan  data  bases  to  find  information 
about  how  long  their  competitors  tend  to  wait  between 
introduction  of  a  new  product  to  a  test  market  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  mass  market.  A  simple  chronology  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  a  public  figure  like  Joe  Biden  can  be  enor¬ 
mously  valuable  in  charting  subtle  changes  in  tone  or  not- 
so-subtle  patterns  of  plagiarism. 

fhe  Lonisvdle  Conrier-Jonrnal  is  one  newspaper  that 
has  recognized  the  value  of  chronologies.  Its  librarians 
have  gone  to  the  print  morgue  and  assembled  biographical 
chronologies  of  important  regional  leaders  and  has  sold 
them,  on  request,  for  as  much  as  S8(K)  apiece.  Now  that  the 
Courier-Journal  has  an  in-house  computerized  library  sys¬ 
tem,  librarians  expect  to  use  the  data  base  to  automate  the 
process  of  putting  together  chronologies. 

Information  in  an  electronic  data  base  takes  on  a  whole 
new  value  in  large  part  because  of  the  computer's  ability  to 
aggregate  it.  Oklahoma  City  bankers,  for  example,  search 
the  electronic  archives  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman  (circulation;  228.(KK))  on  DataTimes  to 
find  news  items  or  society-section  tidbits  that  might  help 
fiesh  a  credit  profile,  items  that  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  the 
bank  when  they  were  published  are  pulled  together  out  of 
the  mass  and.  when  taken  together  like  pieces  of  a  mosaic, 
may  provide  the  big  picture.  To  invest  the  time  that  would 
be  required  to  compile  such  information  from  the  print 
newspaper,  however,  would  be  sheer  folly. 


. . .  looking  at  how  much  revenue 
the  newspaper  data  base  generates  at 
this  stage  is  like  asking  how  big  the 
filling  station  industry  was  the  day  the 
first  Model  T  rolled  off  the  line. 


The  newspaper  is  a  very  “watery"  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  its  content  highly  diluted  over  time,  of  low  value 
compared  with  focused  data  bases  that  offer  corporate 
financial  statistics  or  chemical  structures.  Computers' 
ability  to  focus  a  search  enables  one  quickly  to  concen¬ 
trate  information  out  of  the  vast  historical  “solution"  of 
data. 

Find  your  specific  world 

The  ability  to  search  millions  of  pages  of  information  in 
seconds  to  find  a  single  mention  of,  say.  a  person's  name, 
illustrates  the  awesome  specificity  of  computerized  infor¬ 
mation  retrieval. 

Such  specificity  becomes  more  important  to  people  the 
deeper  they  sink  into  a  swelling  tide  of  information.  For 
example.  Norman  Pearlstine,  vice  president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  that  the  paper's  new 
company  name  index  has  generated  more  favorable  letters 
by  a  factor  of  10  than  any  other  recent  change  in  the  paper. 
Pearlstine  attributes  the  success  of  the  feature  to  the  fact 
that  many  executives  just  want  to  know  whether  a  few 
selected  companies,  theirs  included,  are  mentioned  —  or 
better  yet.  not  mentioned  —  in  the  paper.  An  index  is  a 
simple  device  for  increasing  the  specificity  of  one's  search 
for  information. 

The  computerized  data  base  provides  a  whole  new 
world  of  specificity  by  turning  almost  every  word  in  the 
(Continued  on  pane  38) 
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HAVEMMYS 
DEMAUDED 
THE  HAED  FACTS. 


Writing  for  a  newspaper  is 
tough  and  demanding  work. 

So  is  writing  software  for 
newspapers.  You  have  to  dig,  research, 
dig  and  dig  again  to  really  write  effective 
newspaper  software. 

To  get  the  facts  and  get  them  right, 
you  need  a  real  pro.  And  we  re  the  pro 
you’re  looking  for. 

Were  INS.  The  veteran  newspaper 
software  people.  We  know  the  work  of  a 
paper.  And  how  a  paper  works.  We  re  so 
good  at  it,  in  fact,  we  re  now  working  for 
over  600  publications  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

You  see,  all  we  do  is 
create  software  solutions  for 
newspapers.  Nothing  else. 


Solutions  for  circulation. 
Solutions  for  advertising. 
Solutions  for  financial  manage¬ 
ment.  And  we  do  them  exceedingly  well. 

It’s  obvious.  You  can  buy  software 
from  just  about  anybody.  But  making  the 
right  software  choices  and  living  with 
them  day-in,  day-out  is  another  matter 
altogether.  In  the  final  analysis,  there’s  a 
real  place  for  tradition  in  your  decision. 
Look  into  INS  and  you’ll  find  the  best  in 
software  and  IBM  technology.  But  you’ll 
also  find  something  else. 

The  ink  that  runs  in  our  veins. 

Call  913-451-4618  or  write 
for  our  free  brochure, 

Rea!  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management. 


Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
Real  Solutions  tor  Revenue 
Development  and  Management 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS. 

12  Corporate  Woods  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overland  Park  KS  66210  •  913/451-4618 


Data  bases 

(Continued  from  poftc  35) 

paper  into  an  index  term  —  omitting  “the,"  “and,”  etc. 
The  number  of  possible  combinations  that  can  be  pulled 
out  of  this  superindex  is  mind-boggling.  Take  for  example 
a  52-word  news  story.  Using  13  search  terms  at  a  time, 
how  many  different  ways  can  1  search  that  article;  that  is, 
how  many  different  combinations  of  1 3  can  1  pull  from  that 
article?  The  answer  is  635,01 3,559,600.  Clearly,  the  search 
terms  one  selects  can  be  as  unique  and  specific  as  finger¬ 
prints. 

Busy  people  commonly  complain  about  being  over¬ 
loaded  with  information,  but  none  has  yet  been  heard  to 
gripe  when  he  stumbled  across  a  key  scrap  of  information 
in  that  mass  of  data.  Although  the  computer's  literal-min¬ 
dedness  can  result  in  a  glut  of  “hits”  on  a  generally 
worded  search,  it  still  greatly  increases  the  odds  of  finding 
the  needle  in  an  ever-larger  haystack. 

Researchers  are  only  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  analytic  techniques  made  possible  by  the  computer's 
superindex.  In  writing  his  “On  Language”  column  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  William  Satire  recently 
searched  Nexis  to  find  more  than  2,000  mentions  of 
“workfare,”  a  word  he  coined  years  ago. 

Linguists  also  use  newspaper  data  bases  to  study 
regional  language  usage  and  such  things  as  a  simple  count 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  frequency  of  word  occur¬ 
rences  over  time  —  say  “glasnost”  and  “perestroika”  — 
give  an  instant  barometer  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  terms 
relative  to  each  other. 

The  information  that  can  be  milked  from  the  newspaper 
data  base  is  almost  literally  limited  only  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

But  find  your  market 

If  electronic  newspaper  archives  are  such  valuable 
tools,  why  aren't  their  publishers  Hush  with  royalty  pay¬ 
ments?  They  certainly  aren't  in  most  cases.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  aren't  even  on-line  because  of  the  money  to  be 
made  but  because  going  on-line  was  an  easily  achieved 
fringe  benefit  of  having  had  installed  an  electronic  news¬ 
room  morgue. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  more  internal  newsroom  usage  of 
the  newspaper  data  base  than  there  is  external  usage  by 
on-line  searchers.  Notable  exceptions  would  be  such 
national  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  the  latter  being  in  full  text  on  six  data 
bases  and  in  condensed  form  on  two  others. 

Royalty  payments  can  be  miserly.  The  Riehmond 
Times-Dispateh  (circulation:  140,()()())  brings  in  a  mere 
$1,000  a  month  from  Vu/Text,  more  or  less  depending  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  troubled  Richmond-based  A.  H.  Robins 
company  and  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  (a.m. 
circulation:  80,0(X);  p.m.,  50,000),  even  in  post-Swaggart 
months,  brings  in  about  $1,200  on  DataTimes. 

There  are  pleasant  surprises,  too.  John  Cranfill,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  operations  of  the  Dallas  Morninf> 
News  (circulation:  374,000)  was  pleased  to  see  on-line 
royalties  from  DataTimes  outstrip  his  projections  fivefold 
to  pay  for  his  quarter-million-dollar  library  system  in  just 
four  years.  Cranfill  has  seen  revenues  increase  about 
$24,(K)0  a  year,  a  259f-3()9f  growth  rate,  which,  by  extra¬ 
polation,  would  mean  that  the  paper  takes  in  about  $8,000 
a  month. 

That  is  still  pin  money  to  publishers,  but  looking  at  how 
much  revenue  the  newspaper  data  base  generates  at  this 
stage  is  like  asking  how  big  the  filling  station  industry  was 
the  day  the  first  Model  T  rolled  off  the  line.  When  thinking 


about  the  market  for  on-line  information,  there  are  several 
factors  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Factor  one:  the  small  kernel  of  users. 

Current  usage  for  DataTimes  and  Vu/Text  is  generated 
from  a  tiny  base  of  about  1 1 ,000  core  users,  plus  20,000  to 
3(),()(K)  who  sometimes  use  DataTimes  through  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval.  That  compares  with  a  bit  larger  on-line 
user  community  that  has  been  estimated  at  about  a  million. 
Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  estimates  it  has  about  32(),(X)() 
users. 

Vu/Text's  pool  of  potential  users  is  likely  to  expand 
greatly  as  a  result  of  Knight-Ridder's  recent  acquisition  of 
Dialog  Information  Services,  a  vendor  of  320  data  bases.  It 
is  likely  that  Vu/Text  will  be  linked  to  Dialog,  which  has 
91 ,000  customers  compared  with  Vu/Text's  6,(M)().  If  only 
an  eighth  of  those  Dialog  customers  began  using  Vu/Text 
at  the  average  rate  of  current  users,  it  would  triple  Vu/ 
Text's  revenues. 

Neither  Vu/Text  nor  DataTimes  is  among  the  top  seven 
most  frequently  used  data  base  vendors,  according  to 
fourth-quarter  1986  data  compiled  by  Martha  E.  Williams 
of  Information  Market  Indicators  Inc.,  a  market  research 
firm.  About  729f  of  the  usage  in  that  quarter  was 
accounted  for  by  Mead  Data  Central  and  Dialog,  while 
DataTimes,  Vu/Text  and  five  others  shared  about  3%  — 
or  $2.5  million  —  of  the  market. 


“We’re  really  pricing  these  services 
toward  the  people  who  use  the 
information  to  make  money,”  says 
Wooley,  “You  aren’t  going  to  look  up 
restaurant  reviews  at  $100  an  hour,  but 
you  might  very  well  use  the  data  base 
at  that  cost  to  prepare  an  article  on 
regional  differences  in  restaurant 
reviews.” 


On  average,  the  industry's  revenues  are  growing  by  23% 
annually,  according  to  Williams,  who  reports  searches 
have  increased  1 5-fold  from  one  million  in  1 975. 

Newspaper  data  bases  have  seen  steady  growth.  Data¬ 
Times'  revenues  have  been  increasing  120%  annually 
since  1984.  Its  vice  president,  Alan  Paschal,  says  they 
have  “gone  beyond  even  our  wildest  projections”  for  the 
first  half  of  1988.  At  Vu/Text,  which  has  been  around 
longer  than  DataTimes,  president  John  Wooley  expects 
that  subscriber  revenues  will  be  3,540%  higher  in  1988 
than  in  1987.  (It  has  about  20%  more  subscribers  than  last 
year.)  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  is  “nicely  profitable,” 
says  Richard  Levine,  vice  president  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.'s 
Information  Services  segment.  Levine  said  revenues  from 
full-text  news  are  growing  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  23% 
industry  average  and  have  outstripped  the  growth  rates  of 
most  other  news-retrieval  services  for  several  years. 

As  revenues  grow,  newspaper  companies  and  vendors 
are  beginning  to  sit  up  and  sniff  the  air.  DataTimes,  for 
example,  now  includes  several  newspapers  that  do  not 
have  DataTimes  library  systems.  More  significantly. 
Mead  Data's  Nexis,  which  has  always  scorned  anything 
other  than  the  largest  national  papers,  has  added  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Newsday,  and  may  continue  to  add 
several  newspapers  a  year,  according  to  a  Mead  spokes¬ 
man.  Customer  demand  for  more  regional  information  led 
to  Mead's  decision  to  add  the  two  large  East  Coast  dailies, 
said  the  spokesperson. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  40) 
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CITYLINE 

unfolds  a  bigger  market 
by  bringing  phone  power  to  your 
news  and  advertising.  With  CITYLINE  you 
create  a  new  outlet  for  your  editors  and  reporters, 
a  powerful  new  vehicle  for  your  advertisers,  a  truly 
new  public  service  that  no  one  in  your  market  can  duplicate. 
CITYLINE,  a  24-hour  information  source,  strengthens  the  bonding 
between  your  newspaper  and  the  community.  And  it's  easy  to  produce 
and  update.  ■  CITYLINE  means ...  ■  increased  ad  revenues  —  new 
classified  services  ■  new  readers  ■  exclusive  positioning  ■  more 
attention  for  every  editorial  and  advertising  section  ■  higher 
community  service  profile  ■  more  national  ad  dollars  because  of  the 
national  CITYLINE  network  ■  instant,  accurate  market  surveys  at  a 
minute's  notice  ■  a  sharper  competitive  edge  —  steal  dollars  from 
other  media  competitors  ■  national  programming  feeds  for  AR 
DowPhone  and  Brite  ■  Call  us  for  information  on  how  you  can  be  your 
market's  only  CITYLINE  affiliate.  ■  (316)687-4444 


CITYLINE 

A  PRODUCT  OF  BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS 

555  N.  Woodlawn  ■  Bldg  #1  ■  Suite  209  ■  Wichita,  KS  67208 


Data  bases 

{Continued  from  potic  38) 


No  vendor  is  certain  how  much  of  the  potential  market 
has  been  tapped,  but  there  is  strong  feeling  that  there  is 
plenty  of  growth  ahead.  "We  really  feel  and  see  that  this  is 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg."  says  Paschal.  "People’s  use  of 
electronic  news  text  is  really  in  its  infancy."  He  expects 
use  of  the  services  will  trickle  up  from  librarians  to  the 
actual  information  user.  He  sees  most  of  the  growth  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  business  market. 

"We  really  haven't  even  started  to  dig  at  the  market," 
agrees  Vu/Text's  Wooley,  who  sees  data  base  use  moving 
through  the  business  market  finally  to  reach  the  consumer. 
"One  of  the  ways  newspapers  began  was  as  shipping  and 
commercial  journals,”  he  noted.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
electronic  data  bases  are  following  a  similar  development 
pattern,  starting  in  business  where  information  is  valuable 
to  someone  in  their  working  lives,  where  information 
really  does  mean  money." 

Newspaper  data  base  users  are  almost  exclusively  from 
large  businesses  and  institutions:  law  firms.  Fortune  I .()()() 
companies,  news  media,  government  agencies,  data  brok¬ 
ers  and  some  public  and  academic  libraries.  The  nredium- 
to-small  business  market,  for  one.  has  barely  been 
touched. 

It  appears  there  is  also  considerably  more  usage  to  be 
milked  out  of  those  who  are  already  users.  OataTimes  has 
seen  a  479f  increase  per  user  for  the  first  half  of  1988 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1987.  continuing  a  steady 
increase  since  1984.  Some  of  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  new  services,  but  Paschal  thinks  most  of  it 
is  from  efforts  by  field  representatives  who  help  subscrib¬ 
ers  find  new  applications  for  the  service.  Levine  at  News/ 
Retrieval  sees  increased  sales  of  accounts  with  multiple 
passwords,  indicating  usage  is  speading  to  elusive  and 
much-sought  "end  users." 

Advertising  is  notably  absent  from  data  bases,  in  large 
part  because  of  the  inability  to  transmit  high-quality 
images  over  telephone  lines.  But  graphics  transmission 
will  improve  greatly  in  the  short  term,  predicts  Martin 
Elton,  director  of  the  Center  for  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Studies  at  Columbia  University. 

In  the  not-so-long  term,  he  says  development  of  broad¬ 
band  networks  will  allow  PCs  or  televisions  or  some 
combination  thereof  to  receive  high-speed  graphics  with 
definition  rivalling  that  of  photography. 

In  the  short  term,  according  to  Martin  Elton,  graphics 
capabilities  will  be  "enormously"  improved  by  the  advent 
of  integrated  switched  digital  network  protocol  (ISDN), 
which  involves  digital  transmission  over  traditional  nar¬ 
rowband  channels  and  is  already  being  installed  by  some 
phone  companies. 

Factor  two:  the  unexplored  consumer  market 

The  big  question  on  many  minds  is  whether  there  will 
ever  be  a  consumer  market  for  electronic  newspapers  or 
other  text  information  services.  Nobody  knows  for  sure. 

Cost  is  sure  to  be  a  major  factor  as  things  stand  now.  The 
average  search  in  the  business  on-line  world  costs  about 
S2.I4  a  minute,  including  telecommunications,  on-line 
print  fees  and  other  costs.  That's  almost  double  the  cost 
per  minute  of  most  international  phone  calls. 

"We're  really  pricing  these  services  toward  the  people 
who  use  the  information  to  make  money."  says  Wooley. 
"You  aren't  going  to  look  up  restaurant  reviews  at  SlOO  an 
hour,  but  you  might  very  well  use  the  data  base  at  that  cost 
to  prepare  an  article  on  regional  differences  in  restaurant 
reviews." 


Wooley  suggests  that  to  tap  the  broader  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  newspapers  might  eventually  try  a  several-tiered  price 
structure  that  offers  certain  "soft"  newspaper  sections 
such  as  sports,  style,  food  and  others  at  a  low  price  to 
consumers  and  news  and  business  information  at  a  higher 
cost  to  the  business  user.  It  would  be  a  relatively  simple 
change  in  software  to  block  out  portions  of  a  data  base  to 
certain  user  passwords,  he  believes. 

On  the  back  of  every  publisher's  mind  is  a  litany  of 
notable  consumer  information  service  flops  such  as  those 
of  Knight-Ridder  and  Times-Mirror.  but  “just  because 
newspapers  have  built  a  few  Edsels  doesn't  mean  the  car  is 
a  bad  concept.”  says  Gerry  Barker,  manager  of  what  may 
well  be  the  unsung  pioneer  of  newspaper  information 
services.  His  system  is  Startext,  a  6-year-old  and  "health¬ 
ily  profitable"  consumer  on-line  service  operated  by  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Tele^’iam  (circulation:  135,000).  Sub¬ 
scribers  pay  S9.95  a  month  for  unlimited  use  of  news 
services,  classified  advertisements,  electronic  mail,  home 
banking  and  a  variety  of  reference  services. 

News  stories  appear  the  minute  they  are  filed  at  the 
Star-Telegram  and  are  kept  on-line  for  a  week  at  most 
before  being  purged.  The  service  also  provides  the  raw  AP 
wire  feed.  The  most  used  feature,  however,  is  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements,  which  appear  on-line  a  day  before 
they  appear  in  print. 


Once  the  number  of  on-line  users 
reaches  a  certain  critical  mass,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  search  costs  will  go 
down.  The  costs  of  adding  additional 
searchers  to  a  system  is  probably 
proportionately  less  than  adding  an 
additional  newspaper  subscriber. 


Unlike  the  expensive  and  ill-fated  videotex  services 
attempted  by  Knight-Ridder.  Times-Mirror  and  others, 
Startext  didn't  invest  millions  of  dollars  to  create  a  new 
graphics-based  technology.  Instead,  it  grew  slowly  and 
inexpensively  along  with  available  ASCll-based  technol¬ 
ogy  and  a  small  but  growing  base  of  PC  users.  "The  idea 
was.  let's  try  and  start  something  the  way  a  poor  struggling 
guy  might  have  tried  to  start  a  newspaper  a  hundred  years 
ago."  says  Phil  Meek,  president  of  the  Capital  Cities/ABC 
publishing  group,  which  owns  the  Star-Telegram. 

Startext  was  begun  with  about  a  SIOO.OOO  investment 
and  became  profitable  when  it  reached  the  2.(K)()-customer 
mark.  Today  it  has  seven  employees.  3.200  customers, 
revenues  of  close  to  S4(H).()()()  and.  according  to  Meek,  a 
30*^  cash  How  return  on  investment.  "People  would  be 
very  surprised  to  know  that  you  can  make  money  in  local 
videotex."  Meek  has  observed. 

Startext  runs  off  two  VAX  750  minicomputers  which  on 
the  used  computer  market  would  cost  between  $20,000 
and  S3().()()().  according  to  Barker.  He  said  the  system  has 
an  ample  surplus  of  storage  space  and  could  handle 
another  600  customers  before  adding  another  computer. 
"The  costs  of  doing  my  kind  of  business  are  going  to  go 
down  i  .v.  the  costs  of  printing  the  newspaper,"  Barker  has 
estimated.  He  notes  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
growing  I59f  a  year  and  feels  that  his  service  has  reached 
only  about  I9f  of  the  estimated  300.000  home  computer 
owners  in  the  area. 

Barker  said  there  has  been  no  noticeable  loss  of  newspa¬ 
per  subscribers  because  of  Startext:  “It's  not  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  newspaper,  it's  a  complementary  service." 
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Factor  three:  the  primeval  state  of 
information  retrieval 

It  is  as  unfair  to  judge  the  quality  of 
today’s  on-line  systems  as  it  would 
have  been  to  rate  the  baggage  han¬ 
dling  record  of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
airplane.  Computerized  information 
retrieval  is  in  an  embryonic  state  and 
usage  can  only  increase  as  the  tech¬ 
nology  becomes  less  forbidding. 

Forbidding  it  is.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  to  tv  news-viewing  if 
each  news  correspondent  spoke  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  Yet,  that  is  very 
much  the  experience  for  someone 
attempting  to  use  today’s  data  bases. 
Fourteen  major  vendors  each  speak  a 
different  search  language.  There  isn’t 
even  a  commonly  accepted  standard 
for  telling  a  data  base  you  want  to  sign 
off  —  the  goodbye  words  include 
“logoff,”  “exit,”  “off,”  “quit,” 
“bye.”  Even  professional  searchers 
get  confused  searching  just  two  or 
three  data  bases. 

This  problem  is  most  promisingly 
being  addressed  by  the  gateway, 
which  is  a  switching  service  that 
employs  one  common  search  lan¬ 
guage  and  translates  it  into  the  search 
language  of  several  vendors  and  then 
performs  the  search. 

One  gateway,  provided  by  Tele¬ 
base  Systems  of  Narberth,  Pa., 
employs  a  menu  system  to  guide  users 
through  relatively  unsophisticated 
searches  of  15  vendors,  among  them 
Vu/Text  and  DataTimes.  By  autumn. 
Telebase  promises  to  have  ready  a 
system  that  will  allow  full-featured 
searching  using  a  common  language. 

Other  developments  will  make 
data-base  searching  more  rewarding. 
Response  time  will  improve  as  pro¬ 
cessors,  the  guts  of  an  on-line  system, 
get  more  powerful  and  cheaper.  The 
current  problem  of  getting  smothered 
with  too  much  irrelevant  information 
from  a  search  will  be  ameliorated 
somewhat  by  quasi-artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  techniques  that  might,  say, 
rank  retrieved  stories  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  words  deemed 
important  by  the  searcher. 

Other  advances  will  some  day 
enable  users  to  question  the  data  base 
using  normal  sentence  structure,  per¬ 
haps  even  doing  it  verbally.  Screen 
displays  and  printer  output  will  be 
easier  to  read. 

Most  important,  the  information 
machine  will  become  much  more  ubi¬ 
quitous  as  families  either  buy  PCs,  are 
given  free  terminals  or  perhaps  are 
enabled  to  conduct  information 
searches  through  their  televisions. 

Usage  increases  as  data  bases 
become  easier  to  use.  Both  Vu/Text 
and  DataTimes  claim  a  surge  of  usage 
has  resulted  from  their  recent  addi¬ 
tion  of  global  searching,  or  the  ability 


to  search  a  large  group  of  newspapers 
at  one  time.  Previously,  one  would 
have  had  to  search  each  year  of  each 
newspaper  individually. 

Factor  four:  decreasing  costs  of  on¬ 
line  publishing 

Once  the  number  of  on-line  users 
reaches  a  certain  critical  mass,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  search  costs  will 
go  down.  The  costs  of  adding  addi¬ 
tional  searchers  to  a  system  is  prob¬ 
ably  proportionately  less  than  adding 
an  additional  newspaper  subscriber. 

“Once  your  cost  base  is  covered, 
the  incremental  costs  are  very  low 


and  that’s  why  this  field  is  potentially 
far  more  lucrative  than  the  television 
industry,”  says  James  G.  Kollegger, 
president  of  Tele/Scope  Networks 
Inc.,  a  New  York  City  data  base  pro¬ 
duction  company.  “You  have  80-to- 
909^  gross  margins  to  play  with.” 

Current  costs  of  vending  data  bases 
lie  not  only  in  hardware  and  software 
and  some  labor,  but  also  to  a  large 
extent  in  marketing.  Because  there  is 
so  little  public  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  on-line  information  retrieval, 
much  of  a  firm’s  marketing  effort  has 
(Continued  on  paf>e  42) 


With  95  -  99%  ink  and 
solvent  recovery, 
ARTECH's  systems 
typically  pay  off  in  six 
months  to  two  years. 

•  Cleans  all  news  inks 
to  original  product 
purity  (including 
letterpress,  offset, 
even  soybean  oil 
based  inks) 

•  Cleans  all  solvents 
to  original  product 
purity 

•  Start-up  supervi¬ 
sion  and  complete 
on-site  training 


•  Totally  integrated 
within  your  present 
operation 

•  ARTECH  Systems 
save  in  disposal 
costs  and  return 
clean  ink  and  sol¬ 
vent  to  inventory. 
Ask  for  a  reference 
list. 

Also  ask  about  our  Ink 
Station  which  reclaims 
color  inks  and  our 
portable  fountain 
vacuum  which  auto¬ 
matically  drains  foun¬ 
tains  and  delivers  the 
waste  directly  to  the 
reclamation  system. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
a  no  obligation  evalu¬ 
ation  of  your  require¬ 
ments.  Video  available. 
Call  1-800-633-2633. 


ARTECH 


ALTERNATIVE  RESOURCE 
TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

1221  East  Houston 
Broken  Arrow  (Tulsa).  OK  74012 
1-800-633-2633  •  (918)  251-0880 
California  •  Oklahoma  •  New  York 
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Data  bases 

(Continued  from  pa^e  41) 

had  to  be  spent  explaining  such  things  as  what  is  a  data 
base  and  a  modem.  As  the  customer  base  gets  bigger  and 
better  informed,  economies  of  scale  should  reduce  the 
share  of  the  budget  taken  by  both  systems  and  marketing. 

To  date,  however,  data-base  usage  fees  have  not 
decreased  but  have  in  most  cases  held  steady  or  actual¬ 
ly  increased.  Some  specialized  data  bases  have  raised 
prices  to  offset  a  loss  of  several-thousand-dollar  print 
subscriptions,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  likely  that  such  hemor¬ 
rhage  of  print  revenues  will  occur  with  news,  whose 
primary  on-line  use  seems  to  be  for  archival  material. 

No  one  expects  an  immediate  plunge  in  the  prices  of 
data  bases.  Fran  Spigai,  president  of  Database  Services,  a 
Palo  Alto  consulting  company,  predicts  prices  will  stay  at 
their  present  levels  for  four  to  five  years,  but  she  expects 
them  to  decline  significantly  when  the  on-line  market 
begins  to  crest  in  the  early  2000s. 

Factor  five:  PC  sales  and  computer  literacy. 

“The  personal  computer  market  isn’t  expected  to  peak 
until  between  2000  and  2010,  so  why  should  we  expect  the 
information  services  market  to  be  at  a  peak  now?"  says 
Spigai.  Unlike  the  situation  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  use  of  the  Minitel  information  service  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  providing  each  household  with  an  access  termi¬ 
nal,  the  U.S.  on-line  industry  depends  almost  totally  on 
personal  computers. 

At  present  about  18%  of  U.S.  homes  have  personal 
computers,  but  only  some  of  those  computers  are 
equipped  with  modems,  devices  that  allow  the  computer 
to  communicate  over  phone  lines  with  a  data  base.  The 
percentage  of  modem-equipped  PCs  is  expected  to  be 
about  60%  by  1990. 

Also,  young  people  are  becoming  familiar  with  comput¬ 
ers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  where  there  are 
now  more  than  two  million  microcomputers  in  use,  but 
computer  literacy  is  a  bit  different  from  information  liter¬ 
acy.  What  percentage  of  those  computers  is  used  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  information  retrieval  is  unknown.  Mead  Data 
Central  proved  the  value  of  introducing  students  to  data 
bases  by  making  its  legal  data  base.  Lexis,  available  at  low 
cost  to  law  schools  and  nurturing  a  generation  of  lawyers 
who  went  to  work  demanding  data  bases. 

The  concept  of  a  data  base  is  beginning  to  be  more 
widely  understood  as  organizations  increasingly  build 
their  own  computerized  data  collections.  Once  a  person 
gets  a  sense  of  how  the  computer  can  help  organize  an 
unwieldy  mass  of  data  into  useful  patterns,  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  understand  the  potential  value  of  on-line. 

Factor  six:  latent  information  needs 

It  seems  likely  that  as  access  to  information  gets 
cheaper,  easier,  and  more  rewarding  it  will  draw  people’s 
latent  needs  for  information.  A  question  isn’t  likely  to  be 
asked  if  there  isn’t  a  high  likelihood  of  getting  an  answer  or 
if  getting  that  answer  is  costly  or  entails  a  good  bit  of 
hassle.  Once  the  access  threshold  is  lowered,  however, 
the  questions  will  flow. 

There  is  little  beyond  personal  experience  and  intuition 
to  buttress  this  assertion.  Traditional  market  research 
surveys  cannot  predict  demand  for  a  product  that  consum¬ 
ers  can’t  conceptualize. 

There  are  hints,  however.  For  example,  library  use 
studies  show  that  people  who  live  close  to  a  library  are 
much  more  likely  to  use  it  than  those  who  have  to  travel  a 
mile  or  two  to  get  to  it,  indicating  that  information  use  is 
highly  sensitive  to  ease  of  access.  An  economist  might  say 


demand  for  information  has  a  high  “hassle  elasticity." 

Electronic  information  services  may  hollow  out  a  new 
market  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  another  novel  infor¬ 
mation  product:  the  photocopy  machine.  Early  in  the 
development  of  Xerography  it  was  estimated  that  perhaps 
10,000  copy  machines  would  be  sold  when  market  pene¬ 
tration  peaked.  In  1986,  well  over  a  million  plain  paper 
copiers  were  sold  in  North  America  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  at  a  13%  rate.  Now  we  can’t  get  along 
without  the  things. 

Demand  for  copiers  was  difficult  to  predict  based  on 
previous  copying  behavior. 

“You  certainly  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  forecast 
demand  simply  by  looking  at  use  of  carbon  paper,”  com¬ 
ments  Columbia’s  Martin  Elton. 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  one  could  assume  that  one 
cannot  forecast  demand  for  information  services  by  look¬ 
ing  at  use  of  today’s  relatively  clumsy  print  resources. 

Regional  information  center 

Today’s  regional  newspaper  data  bases  are  but  pale 
images  of  what  someday  will  be  rich  regional  data  store¬ 
houses  to  which  millions  of  Americans  will  turn  regularly 
for  information  about  work  and  play. 

A  number  of  forces  are  at  work  to  drive  the  development 
of  regional  —  opposed  to  national  —  information  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  significant  factor  is  the  desire  of  data-base  produc¬ 
ers  to  avoid  paying  huge  royalties  to  centralized  vendors. 
Data  bases  like  Dialog  demand  royalties  of  as  much  as  50 
to  90%  and  newspaper  vendors  typically  ask  for  70  to  80% 
of  revenues.  In  addition,  the  user  is  saddled  with  $6  to  $7 
an  hour  in  telecommunications  costs  to  reach  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  data  base. 

The  data  provider,  then,  wants  to  remove  the  middle¬ 
man  from  the  picture  by  selling  its  own  data  base  directly, 
and  rapid  advance  of  cheap  and  powerful  computers  is 
making  it  increasingly  feasible  to  do  so. 

The  Official  Airlines  Guide,  and  InvesText  are  just  two 
of  the  commercial  data  bases  that  have  begun  vending 
themselves,  while  remaining  on  other  vendors  as  well. 

The  trend  also  applies  to  newspapers.  Increasingly, 
instead  of  transmitting  to  DataTimes  or  Vu/Text,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  providing  access  on  in-house  computers  and 
letting  the  vendor  provide  a  gateway  to  them. 

Another  factor  that  will  lead  to  the  localization  of  data 
banks  is  the  growing  supply  of  computer-readable  data. 
Computerized  collections  of  regional  data  are  blooming 
like  a  thousand  flowers  in  local  government,  economic 
development  agencies,  federal  offices,  courts,  chambers 
of  commerce,  academic  institutions,  libraries  and  private 
institutions.  Much  of  that  information  is  public  and  could 
easily  be  made  available  on-line. 

Increasingly  powerful  and  cheap  processing  and  storage 
is  making  it  feasible  to  keep  clones  of  data  bases  in  various 
locations.  Storage  costs  will  only  decrease  as  a  factor  with 
the  availability  of  cheap  laser-optic  storage  devices  that 
can  serve  an  on-line  network. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  regional  decision-making  is  a 
hot  economic  and  political  concept,  in  keeping  with  both 
the  Reagan-Bush  legacy  of  federalism  and  the  Dukakis 
emphasis  on  regional  economic  development.  The 
regional  information  center  might  very  well  become  to  the 
information  age  what  the  regional  electrical  utility  has 
been  to  the  industrial  age. 

Newspaper  data  bases  are  gingerly  trying  to  expand 
their  regional  offerings.  Vu/Text  some  time  ago  experi¬ 
mented  with  providing  state  legislative  tracking  data  bases 
and  DataTimes  has  recently  started  offering  Oklahoma 
City-area  legal  and  business  dailies,  legislative  tracking  for 
bills  in  the  state  legislature,  and  a  data  base  that  shows 
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Data  bases 

(Continued  froth  pci^e  43) 

eventually  are  allowed  to  produce,  as  well  as  distribute, 
information. 

“The  war  isn't  won  by  a  long  shot,"  Kollegger  of  Tele/ 
Scope  has  observed.  He  points  out  that  the  RBOCs  may  be 
held  back  by  their  vast  bureaucracies. 

“When  you  steer  an  aircraft  carrier  it  takes  a  few  miles 
before  you  begin  turning.” 

Kollegger  has  noted  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  newspa¬ 
per  could  be  a  major  data  provider  for  the  regional  infor¬ 
mation  service.  One  first  step  toward  that  end,  he  has 
suggested,  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  telephone  compa¬ 
nies.  “One  of  my  favorite  sayings  is  ‘Keep  your  friends 
close  and  keep  your  enemies  closer,'  "  he  has  remarked, 
only  half-jokingly. 

First  things  first 

Because  it  has  no  computerized  system  for  storing  its 
news  archives,  the  Burlington  ( Vt. )  Free  Press  will  for  the 
time  being  send  its  copy  to  a  New  York  City  videotex 
services  firm,  CTL  Communications.  CTL  will  package 
the  data  and  make  it  available  to  the  NYNEX  gateway  in 
Burlington. 

Using  a  third  party  in  this  way  can  be  a  costly  business 
but  it  is  about  the  only  option  if  the  newspaper  isn't 
capturing  news  copy  in  computerized  format. 

“If  you  aren't  already  keeping  the  text,  you  aren't  in  the 
game,”  says  Vu/Text's  Wooley,  who  points  out  that 
although  library  systems  have  been  around  for  about  20 
years,  still  only  about  half  of  the  100  largest  newspapers 
have  them. 

Library  systems  are  getting  cheaper.  Wooley  recently 
has  proposed  to  lease  an  in-house  library  system  to  several 
good-sized  newspapers  for  a  flat  fee  of  $3 ,000  a  month  on  a 
three-  to  four-year  contract.  The  minicomputer  system 
would  allow  24  concurrent  search  sessions. 

Paschal  at  DataTimes  points  out  that  a  system  that 
might  have  cost  $500,000  five  years  ago  now  costs  about 
$125,000.  He  said  papers  like  the  Houston  Chronicle  or  ihe 
Seattle  Times  are  now  putting  in  systems  for  between 
$125,000  and  $150,000  and  that  the  lowest-cost  system 
installed  has  been  about  $80,(K)0. 

Both  Wooley  and  Paschal  agree  that,  at  current  costs,  it 
doesn't  make  sense  for  newspapers  under  30,000-to- 
50,000  circulation  to  purchase  a  minicomputer  library 
system.  However,  smaller  papers  can  get  in  the  game  with 
a  $20,000  to  $30,000  system  based  on  a  286  or  386  line  of 
computer  with  perhaps  $10,000  additional  for  customized 
software,  if  desired. 

“It's  clear  to  all  of  us  that  those  prices  are  about  to  come 
down  one  significant  notch  if  you  are  willing  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  tailored  to  your  newspaper  and  if  you're 
willing  to  forgo  a  lot  of  simultaneous  users,”  Wooley  has 
remarked. 

While  costs  of  traditional  magnetic  storage  continue  to 
decrease,  DataTimes  claims  to  achieve  an  additional  75% 
cut  in  storage  costs  by  using  CD-ROMs. 

When  the  Omaha  World-Herald  (circuVdUon:  122,000) 
becomes  available  on  DataTimes,  for  example,  anyone 
searching  the  1983-to-1986  issues  will  actually  be  getting 
information  from  a  CD-ROM  that  is  attached  to  the  World- 
Herald  library  system,  which  is,  in  turn,  networked  to 
DataTimes. 

Some  newspapers  also  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  selling  their  archives  on  CD-ROM  disks,  a  single  one  of 
which  will  store  at  least  a  year's  worth  of  news  for  a  major 
daily.  The  Washington  Post's  Beth  Loker,  for  one,  thinks 


CD-ROM  will  be  used  to  deliver  newspaper  archives  to 
libraries  and  schools. 

More  information,  less  filler 

The  daily  newspaper  and  the  on-line  news  data  base 
seem  to  be  settling  into  a  comfortable  co-existence,  rather 
like  that  between  a  Sears  catalog  store  and  the  Sears 
warehouse.  While  the  daily  paper  delivers  a  select  portion 
of  the  product  each  day,  the  computer  archive  provides 
huge  data  reserves. 

Reporters,  who  once  feared  that  electronic  publishing 
would  eliminate  their  jobs,  might  well  be  delighted  to  have 
their  bylines  preserved  and  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

“It's  fascinating  to  look  at  a  list  of  our  on-line  custom¬ 
ers,”  says  Cranfill  of  the  Morning  News,  “from  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  White  House  to  all  of  the  major  tv 
networks  and  major  newspapers,  every  big  law  firm  in  the 
state  of  Texas  right  down  to  the  local  library.  It's  very 
gratifying  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  not  something  that  is 
thrown  out  with  the  garbage.” 

Newspaper  labor  unions  also  are  showing  a  growing 
interest  in  negotiating  for  reporters  a  share  of  on-line 
revenues. 

It  is  possible  that  the  preservative  powers  of  the  data 
base  will  result  in  a  new  emphasis  being  placed  on  local 
news  and  information  for  its  own  value,  rather  than  as  a 
filler  to  surround  advertisements.  In  fact,  there's  a  chance 
that  videotex  will  eventually  reward  those  publishers  who 
have  continued  to  put  quality  above  profitability  —  and, 
conversely,  a  punishment  for  those  who  have  bled  edito¬ 
rial  quality  for  quick  profits. 

After  all,  if  two  newspapers  are  potential  partners  in  a 
regional  information  utility,  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
likely  choice  would  be  the  paper  that  offers  the  most 
depth. 

if  the  electronically  perpetuated  newspaper  is  to 
become  a  permanent  regional  resource,  should  that  not 
mean  that  publishers  should  feel  more  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  resource  is  of  high  quality,  that  reporters 
and  editors  should  be  even  more  highly  trained,  empirical, 
analytic,  accurate  and  well-compensated  brokers  of  infor¬ 
mation? 

Should  it  mean  that  a  story,  say,  about  tax  assessment, 
should  be  not  just  a  collection  of  angry  quotes  from  home- 
owners  but  anecdotes  buttressed  by  statistics,  perhaps  a 
computerized  analysis  of  assessment  data?  Which  story  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  lasting  value  to  on-line  searchers  in  the 
future? 

The  newspaper  might  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
data  analysis  and  provide  more  data  that  in  themselves 
might  be  of  reasonable  daily  interest,  but,  when  aggre¬ 
gated  in  a  data  base,  would  be  of  great  interest. 

For  example,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  at  first  omitted 
from  its  on-line  data  base  some  seemingly  dry  lists  of  real 
estate  transactions,  but  was  forced  to  include  it  by  an 
outcry  from  the  real  estate  community,  which  found  such 
information  valuable. 

Ephemeral  no  more 

In  a  recent  editorial  about  garbage  dumps,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  made  this  comment:  “Journalism  is 
ephemeral  but  these  very  words,  when  they  reach  the 
bottom  of  a  landfill  10  years  hence,  might  still  be  legible.” 

Journalism  is  no  longer  ephemeral.  To  prove  my  point,  I 
may  search  Nexis  to  see  how  many  times  the  Times  has 
used  the  word  “ephemeral”  since  1980. 

Literacy  awards 

The  Gannett  Foundation  received  two  national  awards 
this  summer  for  its  nationwide  efforts  to  fight  adult  illiter¬ 
acy. 
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Hollinger  Inc. 
to  issue  debentures 

Hollinger  Inc.  announced  it  intends 
to  issue  $105  million  (all  figures 
Canadian)  in  debt,  with  the  proceeds 
going  to  reduce  bank  loans  and  make 
new  acquisitions. 

The  debt,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of 
20-year  adjustable  rate  convertible 
subordinated  debentures  and  com¬ 
mon  share  purchase  warrants,  will  be 
underwritten  by  Great  Lakes  Capital 
Markets  Inc.,  Gordon  Capital  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Wood  Gundy  Inc. 

Each  unit  for  purchase  will  consist 
of  $1,000  principal  amount  of  deben¬ 
tures  and  100  warrants.  The  deben¬ 
tures  will  be  convertible  into  common 
shares  of  Hollinger  at  a  conversion 
price  of  $14,875  per  common  share,  or 
approximately  67  common  shares  for 
each  $1,000  principal  amount  of 
debentures. 

Each  warrant  will  entitle  the  holder 
to  purchase  one  common  Hollinger 
share  for  $20  on  or  after  Oct.  I,  1993. 

The  Ravelston  Corporation  Lim¬ 
ited  has  indicated  it  intends  to  pur¬ 
chase  $20  million  principal  amount  of 
the  debentures  and  two  million 
warrants. 

In  addition,  Gordon  Investment 
Corporation,  will  acquire  $20  million 
principal  amount  of  debentures  and  2 
million  warrants  in  a  private  place¬ 
ment. 

Hollinger  publishes  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Profits  down  67.5% 
at  News  Corp. 

The  News  Corporation,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  holding  company  for  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  worldwide  media  empire, 
reported  its  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
fourth  quarter  ended  June  30  had 
dropped  67.5%  despite  a  23.3% 
increase  in  revenues. 

Net  income  in  the  quarter  dropped 
to  $128.1  million,  or  820  per  Amer¬ 
ican  Depository  Receipt,  from  $394.4 
million,  $2.61  per  ADR.  Revenues 
rose  in  the  period  to  $1.21  billion 
from  $981.3  million. 

For  the  full  year.  News  Corp.  net 
income  dropped  37.3%  to  $341.3  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.20  per  ADR,  from  $544.4 
million,  or  $3.72  per  ADR.  Revenues 
for  the  year  rose  24.3%  to  $43.5  bil¬ 
lion  from  $3.5  billion. 

News  Corp.  said  its  lower  profits 
resulted  from  higher  interest  expense. 


lower  dividend  income,  and  higher 
programming  development  costs  for 
its  Fox  Broadcasting  Co.  television 
network. 

The  company  also  said  it  had  a  big 
decline  in  profits  related  to  assets 
sales  in  the  current  quarter.  Assets 
sales,  mostly  property,  had  added 
$300  million  in  extraordinary  gains 
to  the  results  of  the  previous  fiscal 
fourth  quarter. 

Hollinger  earnings 
down  in  first  half 

Hollinger  Inc.  reported  net  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  first  half  of  1988  of  $11 
million  (all  figures  Canadian),  or 
150  a  share,  compared  with  $24  mil¬ 
lion,  or  400  a  share,  in  the  first 
half  of  1987. 

Revenues  in  the  half  improved  to 
$353  million  from  $219  million. 

Hollinger  said  one  of  its  principal 
extraordinary  items  in  the  half  was  a 
loss  resulting  from  "the  costs  of  dur¬ 
able  manpower  reductions”  at  the 
London  Daily  Tele}>raph. 

Cash  flow  before  extraordinary 
items  and  income  tax  rose  in  the  half 
to  $60  million,  or  $1.04  a  share,  from 
$20  million,  or  320  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 

Quebecor  profits  up 
36%  in  3rd  quarter 

Quebecor  announced  its  net 
income  for  its  fiscal  third  quarter 
ended  June  30  were  up  36%  to  $10.6 
million  (all  figures  Canadian),  or 
570  a  share,  from  $7.8  million,  or 
420  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  in  the  quarter  increased 
to  $329.4  million  from  $148.3  million. 

For  the  nine  months,  net  earnings 
increased  52%  to  $25.9  million,  or 
$1.39  a  share,  from  $17.0  million,  or 
930  a  share.  Revenues  for  the  nine 
months  rose  to  $960.1  million  from 
$413.4  million. 

Committee  required 
to  open  meetings 

A  committee  investigating  allega¬ 
tions  of  abuse  within  the  Auburn, 
Maine,  Civil  Service  Commission  can 
be  considered  a  public  body,  and  as 
such,  must  open  its  meetings  to  the 
public  as  required  under  the  state 
Freedom  of  Access  Act,  the  State 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  ruled. 


The  Lewiston  Daily  San  had  sought 
and  received  on  Feb.  4  a  temporary 
restraining  order  prohibiting  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  continuing  to  meet 
behind  closed  doors.  The  newspaper 
had  argued  that  the  committee  was 
connected  to  the  city  government, 
and,  under  the  Freedom  of  Access 
Act,  its  meetings  should  be  open  to 
the  public. 

The  4-2  decision  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper  was  the  high  court's  latest 
opinion  in  three  recent  cases  that 
challenged  the  three-decade-old 
“right-to-know"  law. 

In  the  majority  opinion  written  by 
Chief  Justice  Vincent  L.  McKusick, 
the  high  court  said  the  Auburn  Civil 
Service  Study  Committee  was 
appointed  by  Auburn's  City  Council 
and  mayor  and  was  closely  linked  to 
those  public  officials. 

"Because  the  committee  is  vested 
with  important  investigatory  func¬ 
tions  that,  if  not  delegated  to  it,  would 
have  been  exercised  directly  by  the 
city’s  governing  authorities,  we 
declare  that  the  committee's  meetings 
are  ‘public  proceedings'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,”  McKusick  said. 

Earlier,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Banffor  Daily  News  in 
another  public-access  case.  The 
newspaper  had  sought  the  names  of 
applicants  for  the  job  of  Bangor  police 
chief,  but  was  told  by  the  city  that  it 
had  promised  applicants  confiden¬ 
tiality.  The  court  ruled  that  statutes 
do  not  grant  confidentiality. 

Also  in  July,  the  court  upheld  a 
Superior  Court  ruling  dismissing 
complaints  against  the  Brewer  City 
Council  for  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  in  alleged  violation  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Access  Act.  The  court  chose, 
however,  not  to  rule  on  whether  the 
council  willfully  violated  the  act. 

—  AP 
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E&P's  1988 


Join  us  and 
celebrate  the  feast  of 
conferences  and  meetings  in  October 
with  your  ad  in  our  October  15  and  October  22  issues! 


There  are  no  less  than  five  individual  newspaper  conferences  of  significance  in 
October!  E&P  will  be  at  all  five  events  with  distribution  of  the  October  1 5  and 
October  22  issues! 

E&P's  October  15  issue  will  be  at  these  meetings: 

•  SNPA  (Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association)  Convention  — 
Oct.  16-19  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  FL 

•  AP  Managing  Editors  Conference  —  Oct.  18-21,  Boston,  MA 

•  Inland  Daily  Press  Conference  —  Oct.  17-19  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  IL 

E&P's  October  22  issue  will  be  at  these  meetings: 

•  INFE  (International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives)  Fall  Meeting  — 
Oct.  23-26  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

•  NNA  (National  Newspaper  Association)  Convention  —  Oct.  26-29 
at  the  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Advertising  Deadlines 

October  15  issue:  Space  —  Oct.  5;  Material  —  Oct.  7 
October  22  issue:  Space  —  Oct.  12;  Material  —  Oct.  14 


Reserve  your  space  today!  Call  the  E&P  Ad  Representative  nearest  you! 
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SYNDICATES 


Writer  is  a  lampooner  of  baby  boomers 

Humor  columnist  Alice  Kahn  ‘fluctuates  between  disgust  and  joy’ 
as  she  comments  on  the  trends  and  attitudes  of  a  generation 


By  David  Astor 

Alice  Kahn  is  not  certain  if  she  was 
the  first  person  to  use  the  word  “yup¬ 
pie.”  The  humor  columnist  does 
know  that  she  invented  the  term  in  an 
article  she  wrote  in  1983,  but 
acknowledges  that  others  may  have 
also  invented  it  at  about  the  same 
time. 

It  is  certain  that  Kahn  has  men¬ 
tioned  yuppies  plenty  of  times  since 
that  1983  piece,  which  appeared  in  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  East  Bay  Express 
and  L.A.  Weekly.  And  the  Berkeley 
resident  has  coined  other  words  and 
phrases  —  including  “CHUMPs" 
(children  of  upwardly  mobile  profes¬ 
sionals),  “schlock  time,”  and  “trend 
death.” 

Obviously,  Kahn  often  uses  her 
twice-weekly  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
clelLos  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  col¬ 
umn  to  make  fun  of  the  trends,  fads. 


Alice  Kahn 


foibles,  attitudes,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  baby-boom  generation.  But  the 
social  observer  isn’t  necessarily 
offended  by  everything  she  observes. 
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A  sample  of  the  new  Togo'  (©1988  Okefenokee  Glee  &  Perloo,  Inc.)  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will  distribute. 


‘Pogo’  comic  strip  wiii  be  revived 

A  new  version  of  “Pogo”  by  two  young  cartoonists  will  be  offered  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  starting  this  January. 

Walt  Kelly  (1913-1973)  created  the  classic  comic  in  1948.  After  the  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  death,  his  widow  Selby  continued  it  briefly.  LATS  is  distributing  the 
revived  strip  under  an  arrangement  reached  with  the  Kelly  family. 

“Pogo”  —  which  starred  a  possum  and  a  number  of  other  animal  residents  of 
Okefenokee  Swamp  —  was  one  of  the  first  comics  to  comment  on  political  and 
social  issues.  This  will  continue  when  the  strip  returns. 

The  new  cartoonists  will  be  27-year-old  artist  Neal  Sternecky  and  29-year- 
old  writer  Larry  Doyle.  The  two  longtime  “Pogophiles”  met  at  the  University 
of  lllinois/Urbana-Champaign,  where  they  worked  on  the  Daily  Illini  paper  and 
did  a  comic  for  four  years  in  the  early  1980s. 

Sternecky  entered  advertising  after  graduation,  and  most  recently  served  as 
art  director  of  a  Chicago-based  agency.  Doyle  worked  as  a  U PI  medical 
reporter  in  Chicago  for  five  years  and  then  became  managing  editor  of  the  First 
Publishing  comic  book  company. 


“I  sort  of  fluctuate  between  disgust 
and  joy,”  commented  Kahn,  who 
noted  that  she  has  a  “sense  of  awe”  at 
the  frequent  nuttiness  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  1980s. 

In  one  column  on  the  Reagans, 
Kahn  observed;  “So  they  read  their 
horoscopes.  Big  deal.  This  is  Amer¬ 
ica.  We’re  all  crazy.  We  expect  rich 
people  to  be  crazy.  What  good  is 
money  if  it  can’t  buy  idiosyncrasy?” 

Another  column  began  this  way: 
“In  the  five  years  since  they  were 
featured  in  the  televised  schlock- 
umentary,  ‘Dirk  and  Bree:  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Yuppie,’  Dirk  Miller  and  Bree 
Wellington  have  been  through  hell. 
They  got  married,  separated, 
divorced,  and  then  got  back  together. 
But  worst  of  all,  they  bought  IBM  at 
175.” 

But  Kahn  also  makes  some  strong 
satirical  points  amongst  all  her  word¬ 
play.  In  a  column  about  the  “Learn¬ 
ing  Appendix”  catalog,  for  instance, 
Kahn  listed  this  course;  “‘Real  Estate 
Investing  in  About-to-Be-Yupped-Up 
Neighborhoods’  —  Everyone  has  a 
hobby.  Yours  may  be  walking  around 
marginal  neighborhoods,  thinking: 
How  could  I  put  up  a  new  awning  and 
drive  the  blue-collar  folks  out?  If  so, 
why  not  make  money  ruining  these 
people’s  lives?  .  .  .  Turn  slums  into 
sums.” 

And  once  in  a  while,  Kahn  gets 
completely  serious,  as  in  the  column 
commenting  on  how  today’s  adults 
rarely  have  two  healthy  parents  still 
alive. 

Kahn  herself  is  the  mother  of  two 
daughters,  and  she  periodically  men¬ 
tions  them  in  her  syndicated  feature. 
In  return  for  what  could  be  construed 
as  an  invasion  of  privacy,  14-year-old 
Emma  and  nine-year-old  Hannah  get 
$5  for  each  column  appearance. 

In  addition  to  drawing  on  family  life 
for  column  ideas,  the  wife  of  energy 
economist  Edward  Kahn  often  uses 
her  own  experiences.  There  was  the 
time,  for  instance,  when  the  colum¬ 
nist  visited  a  Minnesota  tv  station 
during  a  book  tour.  Kahn  was  quickly 
asked  by  the  producer  to  refrain  from 
being  sarcastic  during  the  interview. 
Of  course,  the  book  Kahn  was  pro¬ 
moting  had  the  title  of  Multiple  Sar- 
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Holbrook  (profiled  in  E&P,  August 
25,  1984)  is  an  Auburn  University  fine 
arts  graduate  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  art  department. 


Bill  Holbrook 


Halloween  can  be  frightfully 
rewarding.  Why,  this  one  day  is 
tops  as  far  as  adult  holidays  go. 

So  grab  our  Halloween  Mini  bag, 
with  13  features,  seven  with  art— 
everything  from  trick-or-treat 
costumes  to  ghoulishly  delicious 
recipes. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555 
for  the  table  of  contents  and  a 
sample  article  from  our  Halloween 
Mini,  just  one  of  our  24  special 
supplements.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 


Gripp  succeeds  Thornton  at  LAT-WP 

Douglas  A.  Gripp  has  been  I  addition  to  the  Times  and  Post,  the 


appointed  executive  vice  president 
and  editorial  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service.  He  succeeds  Cal  Thornton, 
63,  who  retired  after  a  40-year  career. 

Gripp,  54,  joined  the  news  service 
in  1978  as  sales  director,  and  became 
vice  president  and  general  manager  in 
1980.  Earlier,  he  spent  21  years  with 
UPI  as  a  reporter,  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive  in  Oregon,  Los 
Angeles,  Europe,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Oregon  native  now  resides 
in  Virginia. 

The  26-year-old  news  service  has 
over  600  newspaper,  broadcast,  and 
magazine  clients  in  45  countries.  In 


service  distributes  material  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Newsday,  and  other 
papers. 

Firing  for  GOP  artist 

Ohio  Republican  Party  cartoonist 
Ed  Wilson  was  fired  last  month  after  it 
was  disclosed  that  some  of  his  car¬ 
toons  closely  resembled  the  work  of 
Jeff  MacNelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Tribune  Media  Services,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Associated  Press  story. 

Wilson  —  who  had  been  hired  to 
draw  cartoons  lampooning  Demo¬ 
crats  —  contended  the  similarities 
were  coincidental. 


casm  (Ten  Speed  Press,  1985). 

But  Kahn  —  who  has  also  authored 
My  Life  as  a  Gal  (Delacorte,  1987), 
which  will  be  out  in  paperback  next 
month  —  doesn’t  always  focus  on  her 
own  life.  She  gets  column  ideas  from 
observing  people,  talking  to  friends, 
eavesdropping  on  strangers’  conver¬ 
sations,  hearing  trendy  phrases, 
watching  tv  shows  like  Tracey  Ull- 
man  and  The  Wonder  Years,  and  per¬ 
using  magazines  like  People. 

“It’s  a  real  cultural  document,’’ 


noted  Kahn,  who  also  reads  alterna¬ 
tive  newspapers,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times,  New' 
York  Times,  Atlantic,  Cosmopolitan, 
Spy,  Variety,  and  easy-to-satirize 
publications  like  Relationships 
Today. 

Kahn  —  whose  favorite  writers 
include  Charles  Dickens,  Norman 
Mailer,  Anna  Quindlen,  Philip  Roth, 
William  Shakespeare,  Calvin  Trillin, 
and  Tom  Wolfe  —  also  finds  plenty  of 
material  in  trendy  self-help  books  like 
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The  mother's  pristine  but  the  kid  isn't  clean. 


Holbrook  develops  second  comic 


Day  care,  a  two-career  marriage, 
intergenerational  relationships,  and 
other  aspects  of  family  life  in  the 
1980s  are  featured  in  a  new  daily 
comic  strip  from  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group. 

“Safe  Havens,”  which  starts 
October  3,  is  the  second  comic  by  29- 
year-old  Bill  Holbrook.  His  daily  and 
Sunday  “On  the  Fastrack”  strip  was 
introduced  in  1984  by  King  Features 


How  to  Give  Good  Phone. 

Books  such  as  the  above  tend  to  be 
associated  with  California,  and  Kahn 
has  strived  since  entering  syndication 
this  March  to  make  her  column  uni¬ 
versal  enough  to  be  of  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  nationwide.  Indeed,  Kahn’s 
newspaper  clients  now  include  the 
Boston  Globe,  Buffalo  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Denver  Post, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  papers. 
Kahn’s  biggest  California  subscriber 
is  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Also,  Kahn’s  mail  has  indicated 
that  her  readers  now  include  teens 
and  older  people  in  addition  to  baby 
boomers.  So  the  columnist  is  more 
careful  about  using  “in-jokes  and 
references”  that  only  her  generation 
might  understand. 

But  Kahn  hasn’t  changed  her  col¬ 
umn  that  much.  “You  do  have  to 
please  yourself,”  she  said.  “1  may 
veer  away  from  certain  things,  but  1 
still  wouldn’t  eliminate  a  good  line 
just  because  most  people  wouldn’t  get 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Syndicate  signs  Michigan  satirist 


(Continued  from  page  49) 

it.”  How  else,  asked  Kahn,  are  new 
words  and  ideas  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  become  part  of  the  general 
consciousness? 

While  a  Californian  since  the  mid- 
1960s,  Kahn  has  also  lived  elsewhere 
in  the  U.S.  “I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Chicago  —  which  is  the  best  place  for 
a  writer  to  be  from,”  she  said.  “You 
have  a  clear  eye  for  the  absurdity  of 
both  coasts.” 

You  also  lose  10  l.Q.  points  for 
every  year  as  a  Chicago  public  school 
student,  joked  Kahn,  who  proudly 
noted  that  she  was  in  the  Windy  City 
system  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade. 

Despite  having  her  l.Q.  allegedly 
descend  into  the  “minuses,”  Kahn 
was  accepted  by  the  New  York  City- 
based  Columbia  University  —  where 
she  majored  in  English  literature  and 
studied  writing. 

But  a  writing  career  was  still  a  long 
way  off.  After  moving  to  the  West 
Coast,  Kahn  worked  as  a  high  school 
English  teacher  during  the  late  1960s 
and  later  became  a  nurse  and  nurse- 
practitioner  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1970s.  It  wasn’t  until  she  was  hired  by 
the  Chronicle  in  1986  that  Kahn  left 
the  medical  field. 

“Being  a  nurse-practitioner  was  a 
great  job,”  said  Kahn.  “And  it  was  a 
tremendously  valuable  education  in 
human  nature.  You  get  in  touch  with 
people’s  real  fears  and  concerns.” 

Obviously,  this  helped  Kahn  when 
she  finally  started  to  write  profession¬ 
ally.  She  first  did  serious  pieces  for 
medical  journals  in  the  late  i970s,  and 
then  began  penning  more  humorous 
and  general  material  around  1982. 

Soon  after,  Kahn  started  doing  a 
column  for  the  East  Bay  Express. 
This  led  to  free-lance  articles  in 
Savvy,  Elle,  and  other  publications 
around  the  country. 

Kahn  still  free-lances  when  she 
finds  the  time,  and  does  occasional 
commentary  on  National  Public 
Radio.  Kahn  also  makes  guest 
appearances  on  radio  and  tv  talk 
shows  and  gives  speeches. 

But  Kahn,  who  enjoys  bike  riding 
in  her  spare  time,  said  her  column  is 
her  main  vocation.  And  she  hopes 
that  people  enjoy  reading  it. 

“1  would  rather  think  of  myself  as 
an  entertainer  than  an  educator,”  said 
Kahn,  whose  fans  include  Whoopi 
Goldberg,  Dustin  Hoffman,  and  Gar¬ 
rison  Keillor.  “But  I  want  it  to  be 
smart  entertainment  —  with  a  point  of 
view.  I  want  people  to  think  the  col¬ 
umn’s  funny,  maybe  a  little  naughty, 
but  not  dumb.” 


Satirist  Mike  Parnos  has  brought 
his  column  to  Trans  America  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Parnos’s  humorous  (and  occasion¬ 
ally  serious)  feature  runs  weekly  in 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Dailv  Tribune 
and  has  also  appeared  in  tlie  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Ann  Arbor  News,  and 
other  papers. 


Mike  Parnos 


Dr.  Melvyn  A.  Berke  has  moved 
his  13-year-old  “On  Marriage  and 
Divorce”  column  to  Whitegate  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Dr.  Berke,  who  was  formerly  with 
King  Features  Syndicate,  is  now  doing 
the  weekly  5()0-word  column  without 
Joanne  Grant. 

The  privately  practicing  psycholo¬ 
gist  is  co-author  of  Games  Divorced 
People  Play  and  has  written  several 
booklets  and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Berke  —  whose  hobbies 
include  running,  weightlifting,  and 
music  —  has  worked  in  the  pediatrics 
and  psychiatry/psychology  depart¬ 
ments  at  Southwestern  Medical 
School  in  Dallas,  consulted  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  State  of 
Texas  Education  Service  Center,  and 
served  as  acting  chief  of  psychology 
for  the  Kaiser  Permanente  national 
health  management  organization. 

Whitegate  is  based  at  71  Faunce 
Dr.,  Providence,  R.l.  02906. 

Free-lanced  material 

Fastbreak  Syndicate  has  been 
formed  to  offer  the  work  of  free-lance 
columnists,  humorists,  cartoonists, 
photographers,  and  others  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

The  first  Fastbreak  package 
includes  material  on  pets,  sports,  gar¬ 
dening,  computers,  religion,  politics. 


The  columnist  “calls  himself  a  yup¬ 
pie  reject  because  he  couldn’t  spell 
BMW.”  When  some  of  his  readers 
told  him  to  go  to  hell,  Parnos  did  so 
and  reported  that  “they  make  you 
listen  to  Barry  Manilow  and  watch 
Madonna  videos”  there. 

In  one  column  describing  creative 
ways  people  have  used  to  rob  banks, 
Parnos  noted:  “People  have  very 
little  sympathy  for  banks.  Even  if  the 
tellers  remember  your  name,  banks 
remain  largely  impersonal  institu¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  those  $15  bounced  check 
charges  and  the  20  cents  per  check 
that  we  tend  to  remember.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  banks  as  a  place  where 
our  money  is  kept  until  taxes  are 
raised  and  it  finds  its  way  to  Nicara¬ 
gua  via  the  IRS.” 

Trans  America  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
159,  Riverside,  111.  60546. 


medicine,  family  issues,  and  more. 

Fastbreak  —  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  which  welcomes  all  professional 
free-lancers  as  members  —  is  based  at 
P.O.  Box  1626,  Orem,  Utah  84057. 

Home  business  info 

A  biweekly  column  based  on  arti¬ 
cles  from  Home  Business  Monthly 
(HBM)  is  being  syndicated. 

“Mind  Your  Home  Business”  cov¬ 
ers  subjects  such  as  business  plans, 
home  office  design,  marketing,  and 
taxes. 

HBM  publisher  Michael  Piston  & 
Associates  —  based  at  38  Briarcliffe 
Rd.,  IR,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14617  — 
said  “more  than  20  million  Americans 
are  doing  income-producing  work 
from  their  homes”  and  that  this  num¬ 
ber  could  double  in  the  1990s. 

Series  stars  Garfield 

Garfield  and  Friends,  a  half-hour 
Saturday  morning  cartoon  series,  will 
premiere  September  17  on  CBS  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  program  will  feature  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  “Garfield”  and  “U.S. 
Acres”  comics  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Garfield  the  cat  has  already  starred 
in  six  prime-time  tv  specials  and  won 
three  Emmy  awards. 


‘On  Marriage  and  Divorce’  moves 
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with  men  of  similar  experience  and 
background,  it  is  alleged. 

The  Guild  accused  the  newspaper 
of  using  “subjective  judgments  unre¬ 
lated  to  job  performance”  in  setting 
merit  pay  hikes,  which,  it  claims,  has 
resulted  in  lower  merit  pay  raises  for 
women. 

The  complaint  also  said  the  Bee 
discriminates  against  blacks,  His- 
panics,  Asians  and  other  minorities 
by  refusing  them  equal  training 
opportunities,  failing  to  hire  them  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  in 
the  community,  and  by  not  promoting 
them  to  higher-paying  jobs. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  salary 
information  obtained  from  the  Bee, 
white  male  employees  averaged  $200 
more  per  week  than  its  Asian  employ¬ 
ees,  $199  more  than  its  black  workers, 
and  $167  more  than  its  Hisnanics,  the 
Guild  says. 

“Black  reporters  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  $109  less  per  week  than  white 
reporters  and  Asians  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  $77  less,”  the  complaint 
states. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Bee’s  older 
workers  are  subjects  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  salary,  employment 
conditions  and  training  given  to  youn¬ 
ger  staffers. 

Larkie  Gildersleeve,  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  Guild  Local  52,  which 
represents  380  editorial,  advertising 
and  production  employees  at  the  Bee, 
said  the  newspaper  has  refused  to 
supply  detailed  information  the  Guild 
has  requested  to  enable  it  to  “evalu¬ 
ate  the  problem  more  precisely.” 

“Repeated  efforts  ...  to  persuade 
Bee  management  to  correct  pay  dis¬ 
crimination  have  been  stonewalled  by 
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the  company,”  she  added.  “There 
can  be  no  justification  for  wage  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  McClatchy  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  prosperous  and  does  not 
claim  it  cannot  afford  to  bring  wages 
for  women  and  minorities  up  to  those 
paid  white  men  in  the  same  jobs,  with 
similar  experience.” 

Travis  Brown,  a  Bee  reporter  on 
leave  as  acting  administrative  officer 
for  the  Guild’s  Sacramento  office, 
alleged  in  a  press  conference  that  the 
paper’s  minority  reporters  “dominate 
uninteresting  night  and  suburban 
beats”  and  that  older  workers  are 
harassed  and  ignored. 

Gildersleeve  said  discrimination 
charges  also  are  pending  at  two  other 
McClatchy  papers,  the  Modesto  Bee 
and  the  Fresno  Bee. 

Potts  stated  the  Guild’s  charges 
“will  be  resolved  in  the  appropriate 
forum.  We  do  not  practice  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  categories  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  complaint.” 

He  termed  the  complaint  “another 
device  by  which  the  Guild  is  trying  to 
get  as  much  attention  and  publicity  as 
it  can.” 

Guild  attorney  Steven  G.  Zeiff  said 
the  procedure  used  by  the  EEOC  is  to 
investigate  the  charges  and  then 
attempt  to  reach  a  conciliation  with 
both  sides. 

If  that  fails,  he  continued,  the  Guild 
would  then  take  the  issues  to  court  for 
relief. 

The  complaint  states  the  Guild  is 
seeking  relief  under  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Federal  Age  Discrimina¬ 
tion  in  Employment  Act,  Federal 
Equal  Pay  Act,  and  California’s  Fair 
Employment  and  Housing  Act. 

Correction 

The  headline  on  an  Aug.  27  EtSrP 
story  about  the  results  of  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  was  incorrect. 

The  headline  said,  “Arbitrator 
rules  in  favor  of  workers,”  but  the 
arbitrator  in  fact  sided  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Tribune.  At  issue 
was  whether  the  newspaper  had  vio¬ 
lated  a  1975  lifetime  employment 
guarantee  for  union  workers  when  it 
transferred  an  employee  to  a  different 
production  job.  The  arbitrator  said  it 
had  not. 

Also,  Steve  Berman,  vice  president 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16,  said  the  arbitrator’s  decision 
affirmed  the  union’s  position  that  any 
transferred  employee  would  retain  all 
wages,  benefits  and  seniorities  in  a 
new  work  department.  The  E&P  arti¬ 
cle  said  incorrectly  that  remains  an 
open  issue,  Berman  said. 
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Letters 
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duct  their  own  opinion  polls  (E&P, 
Aug.  20).  Then  I  got  annoyed. 

The  findings  generated  by  the 
Quincy  (III.)  Herald-Whig  were 
hardly  worth  the  bother.  It  took  the 
paper  three  separate  polls  to  deter¬ 
mine  voters  turned  down  a  school  tax 
increase,  by  a  two-to-one  margin, 
because  they  thought  spending  could 
be  cut  and  tax  dollars  had  often  been 
wasted. 

The  community,  no  doubt,  reacted 
with  shock  and  amazement  to  these 
startling  conclusions. 

While  polls  have  a  place,  the  story 
proves  how  inconsequential  and  even 
ridiculous  they  often  are.  I’d  hate  to 
see  more  reliance  on  such  normally 
dubious  means  of  filling  news  pages. 

Small  papers  in  particular  should 
not  squander  limited  funds  on  polls. 
They  should  copy  the  best  aspects  of 
the  major  metros,  not  the  worst. 

Instead  of  polling,  small  papers 
ought  to  be  scrambling  to  shake  out 
corruption  at  City  Hall,  questioning 
the  illusions  of  local  life  and  battling 
to  make  their  communities  a  better 
place  to  live. 

Steve  Collins 

(Collins  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  Auburn,  N.Y.) 

Affiliated  reports 
net  loss  for 
second  quarter 

Affiliated  Publications  released  its 
final  results  for  the  second  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1988,  and  reported  a 
net  loss  of  $10.5  million,  or  (Si  a 
share,  as  a  result  of  its  share  of  losses 
from  its  investment  in  McCaw  Cellu¬ 
lar  Communications  Inc. 

Affiliated  had  profits  of  $72.8  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.03  a  share,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1987. 

In  the  current  quarter,  Affliated 
recorded  $  16.0  million  in  income  from 
continuing  operations,  but  its  share  of 
McCaw’s  losses  came  to  $26.5  million 
in  the  quarter. 

In  the  1987  quarter.  Affiliated  real¬ 
ized  a  $55. 6-million  boost  in  its 
income  from  its  share  in  McCaw’s 
profits,  which  included  gains  from  the 
sale  of  discontinued  operations  and 
tax  credits  associated  with  the  sale. 

Affiliated  now  owns  more  than  61 .5 
million  shares  of  McCaw,  the  largest 
cellular  telephone  systems  operator 
in  the  United  States. 
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Of  course,  the  newspaper  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  clear  the  name 
of  someone  found  not  guilty.  Releas¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  prosecuting  wit¬ 
ness  is  not  the  way  to  do  that,  how¬ 
ever. 

It  is  a  brutal  reality  that  people 
cleared  of  a  criminal  charge  still  can 
carry  the  stain  of  the  charge.  We  seem 
i  to  remember  a  scandal  easily,  but 
i  often  disregard  the  subsequent  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  charge.  That  problem  is 
not  unique  to  male  defendants  in 
I  criminal  sexual-conduct  cases.  It  is  a 
problem  faced  by  anyone  who  is 
acquitted  in  any  criminal  trial. 

Releasing  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  witness  cannot  “erase”  the 
fact  that  the  criminal  charge 
occurred.  That  is  why  the  name  of  the 
person  who  brought  the  sexual 
assault  charge  should  be  withheld 
even  when  the  court  rejects  the  alle¬ 
gation.  Releasing  the  complainant's 
name  publicly  would  not  help  to 
restore  the  reputation  of  the  former 
defendant,  but  releasing  the  name 
could  encourage  a  chilling  effect,  or 
could  expose  that  complainant  to  dis¬ 
tress. 

A  newspaper's  role  in  helping  to 
clear  the  name  of  the  acquitted  is  to 
follow  up  fully  on  all  developments, 
including  cases  in  which  the  charges 
are  cleared  or  dismissed  as  well  as 
those  that  result  in  conviction.  The 
follow-up  coverage  that  explains  that 
the  suspect  was  found  not  guilty 
should  be  equivalent  in  length  and 
page  prominence  to  the  story  on  the 
original  charge. 

Civil  suits  offer  new  challenges  to 
the  policy.  The  Ann  Arbor  rape  case 
took  an  unusual  turn  with  civil  suits. 
After  the  defendant  was  charged,  but 
several  months  before  the  criminal 
trial,  the  man  accused  of  rape  Tiled  a 
civil  lawsuit  of  slander  against  the 
woman  who  said  she  was  his  victim. 

Local  women's  advocacy  groups 
charged  that  the  slander  suit  was  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  woman  and 
a  way  of  bringing  up  information  not 
allowed  in  the  criminal  trial,  such  as 
her  past  sexual  history. 

The  man  defended  his  right  to 
pursue  the  counterclaim.  A  suspect 
certainly  has  the  right  to  protect  him¬ 
self  from  a  false  allegation  that  could 
ruin  his  reputation  or  a  false  charge 
that  could  result  in  unjust  incarcera¬ 
tion. 

The  jury  in  the  criminal  trial  found 
him  not  guilty,  and  the  woman  then 
filed  her  own  civil  suit,  seeking  a 


separate  damage  award. 

Civil  cases  generally  do  not  receive 
the  same  degree  of  coverage  that 
criminal  cases  do.  Criminal  cases 
involve  the  suspected  violation  of  the 
public  security,  and  are  of  concern  to 
the  whole  community,  while  civil 
cases  generally  represent  disputes 
between  individuals  in  which  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  is  often  the  main 
object. 

In  the  Ann  Arbor  case,  though,  the 
issues  raised  in  the  civil  suits  did  war¬ 
rant  coverage.  Newspapers  are  not 
passive  observers  merely  waiting  to 
publish  the  court's  verdict;  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  debate  on  justice 
be  open  and  vigorous,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  can  facilitate  that  debate. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  civil  suits 
generated  substantial  public  debate, 
and  were  explored  in  articles  without 
naming  the  complainant.  The  man's 
name  was  published  in  a  context  that 
reiterated  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
cleared.  (For  his  privacy  though,  the 
newspaper  should  not  have  continued 
to  publish  his  name  in  the  stories  that 
dealt  with  general  issues.) 

The  policy  is  not  intended  to  shield 
any  complainant  found  to  have  slan¬ 
dered  someone  or  to  protect  someone 
who  brought  a  false  complaint.  If  a 
civil  court  finds  slander  or  the  filing  of 
a  false  charge,  newspaper  editors 
must  decide  if  the  public's  right  to 
know  about  the  perpetrator  out¬ 
weighs  the  reasons  for  withholding 
the  name.  The  Ann  Arbor  case  did  not 
reach  this  point,  however.  Both  civil 
suits  were  dismissed  by  agreement 
among  the  man,  the  woman  and  local 
attorneys.  Therefore,  the  paper  was 
justified  in  continuing  to  withhold  the 
woman's  name. 

In  summary,  withholding  the 
names  of  sexual  assault  complainants 
is  sound  public  policy.  Publishing  the 
names  would  not  further  ensure  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  but  could 
encourage  the  chilling  effect,  and 
could  expose  the  complainant  to  dis¬ 
tress.  The  societal  advantages  of 
having  the  policy  clearly  predomi¬ 
nate. 

Newsracks  installed 
at  El  Paso  airport 

El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  Inc.  news- 
racks  were  installed  at  the  city's  air¬ 
port  July  19  after  the  city  council 
voted  unanimously  to  overturn  an  air¬ 
port  board  decision  against  the 
machines. 

El  Paso  Times  Inc.  is  the  Gannett- 
owned  joint  operating  agency  that 
handles  business  and  printing  for  the 
El  Paso  Times  and  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Herald-Post. 


B.C.  Press  Council 
rules  on  complaint 
from  labor  leader 

The  British  Columbia  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  has  partially  upheld  a  complaint  by 
the  B.C.  Federation  of  Labor  over  a 
report  in  the  Victoria  Times-Colonist 
about  a  press  conference  held  by  the 
federation's  president,  Ken 
Georgetti. 

The  report  and  its  headline  said  that 
Georgetti  said  a  general  strike  was 
possible  if  the  government  interferes 
in  contract  negotiations  and  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  process. 

The  federation  said  the  statements 
attributed  to  Georgetti  were  “com¬ 
plete  fabrications”  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  altered  the  story  turned  in 
by  its  reporter  in  order  to  give  it  more 
prominence  and  “to  meet  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  newspaper.” 

Georgetti  had  been  asked  by  a 
reporter  at  the  press  conference 
whether  there  would  be  a  general 
strike  if  the  government  intervened  in 
bargaining  by  the  B.C.  Government 
Employees'  Union.  Georgetti 
replied,  “We  are  not  ruling  out  any 
options.” 

Times-Colonist  managing  editor 
Gordon  Bell  told  the  council  that  the 
story  had  been  changed  —  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  city  editor  and  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  reporter  —  to  stress 
the  element  of  greatest  interest  to 
readers. 

He  said  the  fact  that  Georgetti  did 
not  use  the  words  “general  strike” 
was  inconsequential  and  that  the 
remarks  were  such  that  it  was  quite 
proper  to  paraphrase  them.  Bell 
added  that  Georgetti's  answer  to  the 
question  about  a  general  strike  left  no 
doubt  about  what  the  federations  ulti¬ 
mate  response  would  be. 

While  the  council  found  no  delib¬ 
erate  distortion  or  fabrication  on  the 
newspaper's  part,  it  did  rule  that 
remarks  had  been  marginally  dis¬ 
torted  although  the  article  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  fair  representation  of  what 
occurred. 

Georgetti's  remarks  about  not  rul¬ 
ing  out  a  general  strike  were  given 
exaggerated  emphasis  by  the  paper, 
according  to  the  council,  with  the 
emphasis  compounded  by  the  head¬ 
line,  possibly  more  than  the  situation 
called  for. 

Herald  becomes 
a.m.  publication 

The  Herald  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  an 
afternoon  newspaper  since  1911,  has 
begun  publishing  as  a  morning  news¬ 
paper. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAR  COLUMN 


AUTO  COLUMN  from  Detroit.  Cheap. 
Edward  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  “Time- 
ly.  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982),  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HEM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises.  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta.  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown.  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SOURCES  DIGEST  is  a  monthly 
psychology  briefing  report  which 
summarizes  research  studies  from 
over  150,000  academic  journals. 
Written  in  non-technical  language  in 
capsule  brief  style.  Contact  Sources 
Digest.lO  S.  5th  St., Minneapolis,  MN 
55402,1 -(800)552-201 3, ext.  365. 


READER/PROMOTIONS 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 


SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 

SCRAMBLR',  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
I  (216)  923-2397  i 

We  guarantee  results! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTOR  SOUGHT  FOR  sensational 
new  paperback  book  :  "America.  The 
Dream  Ends."  A  book  to  alert  conserva¬ 
tives  to  the  real  danger  on  the  horizon. 
Write  Screened  Publications,  15  East 
40  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016. 

Newspaper  &  Book  Stores 
For  Sale  By  Owner 

West/Midwestern  states,  owner  finance 
AFFILIATED  BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS  (719)630-8188 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER 
CONSULTING  PRACTICE 
Now  helping  aggressive  newspaper 
management  maximize  classified 
revenue,  profit  and  linage.  Unique 
approach  and  formulas.  Excellent  repu¬ 
tation  in  industry.  International  clien¬ 
tele.  Will  consider  only  candidates  with 
consulting  and/or  advertising  back¬ 
ground,  with  strong  analytical  and 
mathematical  skills.  Must  also  be  able 
to  conduct  group  training  sessions. 
Owner  retiring  in  2-3  years;  will  now 
train  qualified,  capable  person  able  to 
travel  40%-50%  of  time.  Annual  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  in  high  five  figures  with 
plenty  of  room  for  growth  and  expansion 
into  other  areas  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  consulting.  Low  five-figure  initial 
investment  required.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Write  to  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL,  WELL-ESTABLISHED,  well- 
managed  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
buyer.  Caribbean  based.  Ideal  tax  shel¬ 
ter.  Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N,  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr,, 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office;  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columpus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

J,F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwell,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
Orangeville,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

-  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  - 
BARRY  FRENCH 

Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 
(508)  644-5772. 
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PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers^  Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Rickenbacher  Media  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Ted  Rickenbacher,  a  4th  gener¬ 
ation  publisher  who  has  successfully 
published  21  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  over  the  past  29  years.  Having 
sold  them,  he  has  formed  Rickenbacher 
Media  to  assist  publishers  in  selling 
high  quality  newspapers  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  and  professional  manner.  If  you  are 
considering  selling  or  acquiring  a  news¬ 
paper  property,  contact  Rickenbacher 
Media  at  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas,  TX 
75379,  Or  phone  (214)  380-9578. 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2  EXCLUSIVE  IOWA  county  seat  bi¬ 
weeklies  with  web  plant.  Grossing  $1.4 
million  with  terms. 

MIDWESTERN  SUBURBAN  in  high 
demographic  area.  Top  40  metro  mark¬ 
et.  Excellent  cash  flow  of  $320,000 
gross.  With  real  estate.  $400,000. 
$150,000  terms. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  three  weekly 
combination.  Central  printing  plant. 
Central  laser  typesetting.  Grossing 
$550,000.  With  buildings, 
$500,0000.  Cash  and  terms. 
EXCLUSIVE  OZARKS  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  good  cash  flow.  4,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped,  growing  area,  real 
estate  included  in  $340,000  price. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact; 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 


ALL  SET  TO  GO.  two  eastern  Long 
Island  weeklies,  38  years  in  business, 
second  class  circulation  6,000  paid, 
county,  town,  and  village  legals.  Gross 
250,000,  terms  available.  For  details 
call  Warren  (516)  567-7470. 


Established,  20,000  circulation, 
700,000  gross,  30%  cash  flow,  sophis¬ 
ticated  management  systems,  state  of 
the  art  equipment,  new  building,  total 
price  $850,000.  Zone  2.  Write  to  Box 
3232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


FOR  SALE-  The  Elkland  Journal,  a 
7,000  TMC  weekly,  located  in  northern 
Tioga  County,  PA.,  a  growing  recrea¬ 
tional  and  residential  area.  Fully 
equipped  offset  shop  for  newspaper  and 
commercial  work,  including  3-unit  Goss 
Community  Press,  Compugraphic  MCS 
advertising  and  editorial  front  end 
system  and  computerized  financial  and 
circulation  system.  Grossing 
$250,000.  Contact  Dwight  Hurst, 
(717)  533-2900,  The  Hershey  Chroni¬ 
cle,  513  W.  Chocolate  Ave., 
Hershey. PA  17033. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY  in  growing 
small  town  within  25  minutes  of  metro 
area,  grossing  $1 15,000,  Some  financ¬ 
ing  available.  Box  3223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,000  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only, 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Semi-weekly  plus  another  one  in  same 
county.  Profitable,  includes  real  estate. 
Long  established,  no  competition.  $1.4 
million.  Others  available,  free  list.  Send 
for  list:  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Small  Connecticut  weekly  in  the  black, 
partnership  considered,  (203) 
927-0060. 


Small,  successful  Montana  weekly. 
Growing  fast.  Outdoor  paradise.  Owners 
with  other  interest  open  to  offer.  Box 
2801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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FORMER  17-YEAR  Publisher  of  6 
award-winning  weeklies  seeks  to  return 
to  field.  Interested  in  opportunity  for 
purchase,  investment,  management, 
newspaper  or  magazine,  preferably  New 
England.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  PO  Box  C, 
Arlington,  MA  02  1  74.  (61  7) 
648-1396,  646-2010. 


Growing  family  newspaper  group  is 
interested  in  acquiring  5,000-20,000 
paid  circulation  weeklies  in  rapid 
growth  markets.  Write  Box  3228,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newspaper  couple  seeks 
weekly  property  doing  volume  up  to 
$350,000.  Wish  to  buy  in  or  purchase 
from  publishers;  will  provide  creden¬ 
tials.  Prefer  location  in  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  or  sophisticated  vacation 
community.  Box  3231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  3208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

HIGH  QUALITY  SMALL  REGIONAL 
MAGAZINE  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  recreation  area.  Solid  growth 
potential  in  one  of  the  West's  great 
markets,  Metro  areas  nearby.  Box 
3023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  JERSEY  based  magazine 
in  fast  growing  area,  additional  growth 
unlimited.  Publisher  has  other  inter-, 
ests,  $235M  owner  will  help  with 
financing.  Box  3203,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  "We 
care"  because  we've  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo,  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  place! 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 

WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country's 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Robertson  camera  with  Carlson  expo¬ 
sure  computer.  Price  negotiable.  Naples 
Daily  News  (813)  262-3161. 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU  TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213'372-0372,  PO  Box  1067. 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Specialists 

in 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.x12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  it. 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak’s 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 
Call  us... 

800-228-3483 
800-422-1 164  PA 

Call  us... 

-V  I’RESS-EINTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 
Bioomsburg,  PA 


r^GANSEIT 

^CXXDR 

SENSATIONAL 

COLOR 

SENSATIONAL 

PRICES 

High-quality  color  is  a  must 
if  you  want  to  compete  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  world. 

Let  us  handle  your  process 
color  separations.  We  offer 
an  introductory  price  of  just 
$77  for  a  separation  up  to 
8x10.  Plus  a  two-day  turn¬ 
around  schedule.  And  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  available. 

Call  us  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  price  quote. 


317-664-6287 


COMPUTERS 


1- Dymo  CPS  720  System  GRI  64K 
Memory  Split  Disc  Controller 

2- 50  Megabytes  CDC  Disc  Drives 
1-Dymo  CPS  64K  GRI  Memory  Rack 
and  Components 

1- 50  Megabyte  CDC  Drive 

7- 50  Megabyte  Discs 

8- Model  51'  VDT's 
31-Model  50'  VDT's 

2- 703  Centronic  Printers 

3- Mark  VIII  Typesetters 
1-Mark  VII  for  parts 

1-50  Megabyte  CDC  Disc  Drive 
1-Harris  2230  Display  ,Ad  System 

4- Harris  2230  VDT  Work  Stations 
Newman  Wills,  Production  Director, 
High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Point.  N(i 
(919)  841-5700. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

"SUPER"  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2  Muller  counter  stackers.  Model  231 
and  270.  1  unit  tension  pallet  wrapper, 
(818)  709-1766. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  1988 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  nov.,  i987) 
1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1988  Edition  S70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  S63. 00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 

Name _ _ _ Title _ _ 

Company _  _  _ 

Nature  of  Business  _  _ _  .  _  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ Ste./Apt. _ _ 

City _ _  _  _  _  State _  _  _  Zip 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 
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Whether  it’s  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  supplies,  or  com¬ 
puters  and  computer  software,  you’ll  find 
better  prospects  and  better  buys  in  E&P 
Classified. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
Ail  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  ig'"  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  8400  typesetter  with  H  &  J  box  wire 
stripping  and  250  lines  per  minute 
option.  Will  interface  with  all  front  end 
systems.  Call  Graph-X  (215)  439-1942 


COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUWRITER  II. 
book  and  commercial  keyboard  layout. 
Eight  width  plugs,  two  film  cassettes, 
two  film  boxes.  With  operator's  manual 
and  15  fonts.  Make  offers.  Bob  Henry. 
(813)  996-2786,  PO  Box  1199,  Land- 
0-Lakes,  FL  34639. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy'Sell  Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

Bob  Weber,  Inc. 

now  offering... 

PCB’s  PARTS 

for 

•  CG  One  System 

•  MCS  Digitized 
Systems 

•  All  CG  Film  Font 
Typesetters 

•  Videosetters 

•  Advantage 

•  Harris  Front  End 
Systems 

Call  for  free  eatalofiiies 

(216)  831-0480 

Bob  Weber,  Inc. 

23850  Commerce  Park  Rd. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 


CG  advant.  II,  MDT  -  350,  MDR,  Video. 
Univ.  w  grids.  Spares  kits.  (716) 
385-3027. 


_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-unit  1971  press 
complete,  weekly  closing  plant. 
Newman  International  (913) 
362-8888,  Telex  275257. _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island.  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
cAv  onA-'jav.QnQn 


TURNKEY  QUOTATION  1969-72 
23-9/16  cut-off 

2  10-units  Goss  Mark  Two  press  lines 
consisting  of 

10-unit  90  degrees  stagger 
6  color  humps  13  and  10  side 

3  to  2  double  imperial  folders  with 
balloon  formers,  skip  slitters  on  lower 
and  upper  formers  pneumatic  controls. 

42”  Goss  auto  pasters  with  the  latest  in 
electronics  transition  and  tension.  If 
required  the  real  arms  can  be  replaced 
providing  capacity  for  45-inch  rolls. 

COLOR  CAPABILITY  provides  process 
color  to  every  section  and  double  truk 
color  to  all  center  spread  sections. 

These  excellent  modern  press  lines  are 
offered  exclusively  by  PRINTING 
PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL. 
Whatever  you  may  require  for  your 
present  press  lines,  give  us  a  call. 
U.S.A.  (iail  Bob  Clawges 
Tel:  216  441  1730  (Cleveland) 

Fax:  216  883  8724 
U.K.  Call  Dick  Walne 
Tel:  0772  797050  (Preston) 

Fax:  0772  717611 
AUSTRALIA  Call  Keith  Saunders 
Tel:  61  8  356  7883  (Adelaide 
Fax:  61  8  353  5493 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25.  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  14  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Suburban  1500  series  3  units, 
folder  14,  1  2,  double  parrallel  cross 
perf  sheeter.  Complete  press  or  indivi¬ 
dual  components. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

-NCH  400,  6  units,  1985,  22-3  4”. 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units.  1982,  RTP's. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76  83. 
-Urbanite.  8  units.  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units.  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-34"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S  C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea. 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St.. 

Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 

PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_  PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


JF-7  Folder  for  a  V-15A  press.  Used  in 
dual-ended  operation.  $12,000  or  best 
offer.  Call  Bob  Vedder  (813) 
484-2611. 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966, 
excellent  starter  press 
GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

4  Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5  Unit  Community,  Community  folder 
977 

11  Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
Add-on  V-25  unit 

5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALL  US  ir  YOU  Ri:  COSSIDER- 
INC,  SELIANC,  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  42362 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
22"  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4”  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  haif.'quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  R.T.P.'s  40",  42” 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O,  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3/4” 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


WINDMOELLER  HOELSCHER  FLEXO 
4  -  Units  and  3  half  decks 
1  -  Double  Goss  3:2  folder 
4  -  Automatic  Goss  RTP's 
23  9/16"  cut-off  and  available 
mid-1989.  Installed  new  in  1984  and 
looks  and  runs  like  new. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 
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TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2-Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder,  doing 
commercial  book  work 
6-Unit  News  Kingw/KJ6  folder  (1977) 

2- Unit  News  King  w/KJ4  folder  (1969) 
4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 
1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  21-1/2”  Atlas  press,  2  yrs.  old 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 
4-Ebway  splicers 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 11 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
See  Us  At  The  NNA  -  Booth  #125-127 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4"  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexo  offset  units. 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4” 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40”  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S'N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23-9/16” 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page 
double 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylin  ders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


No  government  ought 

to  be  without  cen.sors; 

and  where  the  press  is 

free  no  one  ever  will. 

Thomas  Jefferson 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

3  GOSS  COMMUNITY-SC  units,  22 
3/4  inch.  Also  needed  single  ribbon 
deck.  Contact  (605)  339-3633,  Mr. 
Lesnar. 


WANTED  TO  BUY-One  to  eight  units 
used  Harris  V15  RV  25.  R678  units 
with  folder.  Like  VI 5.  We  are  printers. 
(409)276-1966  anytime. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 
Minimum  qualifications:  college  degree 
with  a  major  in  public  relations,  journal¬ 
ism,  or  related  fields.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  senior  public  affairs  position 
requiring  direct  contact  with  media  and 
the  public.  Additional  work  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  the  fields  of 
journalism  or  public  relations  is  desir¬ 
able.  Position  concept:  This  position 
provides  direct  liaison  with  the  media 
and  varied  community  groups.  Duties 
include  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  news  releases  and  features  to  local 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  as  well  as 
state  and  national  educational  newslet¬ 
ters  and  journals.  Also  included  are 
promotional  activities  for  special 
events,  educational  programs  and  other 
activities  as  requested  by  the  President. 
Starting  salary  considers  relative 
credentials  and  experience.  Submit  a 
resume  to:  Personnel  Office,  Brevard 
Community  College,  1519  Clearlake 
Rd,  Cocoa,  FL  32922. 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

We  are  a  seven  day.  Zone  1  paper  with 
circulation  over  100,000.  We  seek  a 
financial  person,  interested  in  growth 
potential,  who  will  report  to  our  chief 
financial  officer.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Box  3191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Hands-on,  one-year  internship  for 
minority  journalist  with  3-5  years  exper¬ 
ience  and  commitment  to  a  career  in 
newspaper  management.  Intern  will 
serve  as  assistant  to  company  president 
in  all  aspects  of  news  business.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Travel 
allowance.  Application  deadline 
December  1,  1988.  Send  resume, 
three  letters  of  recommendation  and  a 
500-word  essay  describing  reasons  for 
interest  in  internship  tO:  Mr.  Loren 
Ghiglione,  President,  Worcester  County 
Newspapers,  25  Elm  Street,  South- 
bridge,  MA  01550. 

Controller 

Zone  8  daily  in  competitive  market 
seeks  an  experienced  hands-on  finan¬ 
cial  chief.  IBM  PC  and  DEC  1170 
experience  desired.  Salary  to  $45K  plus 
MBO.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  3219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper  person  to 
become  general  manager  for  an  award¬ 
winning,  profitable  N.J.  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  operation,  (jood 
community  news  product  supported  by 
good  community  advertising.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-For  medium  size  daily 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  degree, 
newspaper  experience,  excellent 
analysis  skills.  Send  resume  to:  Charles 
G.  Pettit,  Publisher,  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress.  PO  Box  115(3,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
85252-1150. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Independent  News  of  Pompton  Lakes, 
New  Jersey  is  looking  for  a  General 
Manager  to  manage  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  0^  a  fast-growing  weekly  mailed 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  budgets 
and  profitability  of  newspaper.  Requir¬ 
ing  3  to  5  years  of  general  management 
and  sales  experience.  Good  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  bonus.  Call  Joe 
Nicastro,  (201)  839-7200,  or  send 
resume  to  Independent  News,  200 
Wanaque  Avenue,  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ 
07442. 


TRAINING  MANAGER 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  Advertising  Department  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  an  immediate 
need  for  an  experienced  sales  trainer. 
You  should  be  familiar  with  training  new 
employees,  retraining  more  experience 
employees  and  motivational  tech¬ 
niques,  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
re-write  our  current  training  program 
and  will  be  responsible  for  implement¬ 
ing  new  training  methods.  Excellent 
company  benefits  package  including 
medical'dental/401K.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  : 

Scott  Ring 

Senior  VP  Advertising 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
401  North  Wabash 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ZONE  5  PUBLISHER 
Sales-oriented  management  person 
needed  for  small  county  seat  weekly  to 
be  a  working  publisher  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Submit  resume  and  present  salary 
to  Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  hands-on  person  wanted  to  sell 
regional  and  local  advertising  for  new  4- 
color  upscale  weekly  supplement. 
Ground  floor  opportunity  in  zone  2.  Call 
Mr.  Rabinowitz  (201)  667-8123. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Connecticut  17,000  daily.  Sales 
and  some  management  experience 
essential.  Organizational  and  selling 
skills  a  must.  Write  Mack  Stewart,  The 
Register  Citizen,  PO  Box  58,  Torring- 
ton,  CT  06790. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  Midwest 
group-owned  9,000  circulation  daily 
with  companion  weekly  and  shopper 
publications.  We  do  provide  growth 
opportunities.  Proven  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  must  include  staff  development, 
promotional  planning,  up-selling  of 
current  accounts  and  new-account 
development.  First,  you  must  sell  us. 
Salary,  incentives,  benefits,  profit  shar¬ 
ing  for  the  right  leader.  Box  3194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REMINDER: 

Deatjline  for  line  a<ds, 
extensions  and  cancellations; 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 
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Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

If  you  are  an  energetic  and  creative 
individual  with  skills  to  manage  people 
in  a  high-energy,  goal-oriented  environ¬ 
ment,  this  may  be  the  perfect  career 
opportunity  for  you. 

We  are  a  progressive  70,000  daily 
located  in  beautiful  and  friendly  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama’s  capital  city. 

Successful  candidate  will  provide 
strong,  positive  leadership  to  three 
supervisors  and  a  sales  staff  of  twenty 
people,  conduct  motivational  sales 
training,  maintain  close  contact  with 
advertisers  and  community  leaders 
while  working  with  the  advertising 
director  in  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  sales  strategies  and  promotions. 

Good  benefits,  bonus  plan  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume,  salary  history  tO: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
Advertiser'Journal 
200  Washington  Ave. 

_ Montgomery,  AL  36104 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  New  Jersey  TMC  Publication 
seeks  take-charge  person  to  head  our 
growing  classified  advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  build  from  the 

f round  up.  Salary,  bonus  package  up  to 
75,000  tor  the  right  person.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  equity  partcipation,  second 
year.  Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Newspaper  group/  2  daily,  12  weeklies, 
growing  central  California  market.  Co¬ 
op  knowledge  and  the  implementation 
of  effective  co-op  presentation  essen¬ 
tial.  You  will  know  about  RECAS, 
NACON,  and  other  co-op  programs.  You 
will  have  a  solid  background  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  know  how  to  work  with 
merchants  and  inspire  your  newspap¬ 
er's  sales  people  to  sell  more  co-ops. 
Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  best  thinking 
has  been  done  in 
solitude.  The  worst 
has  been  done  in  turmoil. 
Thomas  Edison 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
sought  for  growing  multi-product 
community  publishing  group  located  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  at  least  5  years 
results-oriented  display  advertising 
sales  management  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  marketing  strategies,  competitive 
selling,  product  development  and 
multiple  product  sales.  Must  have 
proven  motivational  and  leadership 
ability,  as  well  as  administrative  skills 
such  as  budgeting,  delegation  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  clearly  commu¬ 
nicate  strategy  goals  and  objectives. 
Excellent  compensation  package 
includes  salary,  monthly  anmd  annual 
bonuses,  comprehensive  medical  and 
dental  plan,  401(k)  and  stock  purchase 
plan.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  M/F.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  3238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  The 
Corvallis  (Oregon)  Gazette-Times  is 
looking  for  a  manager  for  the  retail 
department  consisting  of  seven  sales 
reps  and  two  artists.  The  successful 
applicant  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  newspaper  retail  sales 
experience  including  supervisory  or 
management  experience;  a  college 
degree,  preferably  in  marketing;  and  a 
commitment  to  being  responsive  to  an 
enthusiastic  and  creative  staff. 
$25,000  to  $35,000.  Send  resume 
and  letter  outlining  sales  successes, 
professional  goals  and  managerial 
philosophy  to  Libet  Hatch,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Box  368,  Corval¬ 
lis,  Oregon  97339.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NEW  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  seeking  to 
fill  management  and  staff  positions  - 
circulation,  editorial,  production, 
advertising.  Send  resume  to  John 
Ferguson,  Brewer  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  780,  Milford,  DE  19963. 


PROMOTION  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Newspaper  group/  1  daily,  8  weeklies, 
growing  central  California  area.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  proven  track  record  in 
advertising  sales  developed  through 
calls  and  key  advertising  accounts; 
strong  in  creativity;  knowledge  of  audio¬ 
visual  helpful;  gregarious;  able  to  work 
with  and  communciate  with  all  depart¬ 
ments.  You  are  a  person  who  will  be 
concerned  about  the  communities  you 
serve  and  how  your  newspapers  can 
help  those  communities.  You  should 
know  how  to  gather  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  research  and  how  to  effectively 
promote  and  present  that  research.  Box 
3229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Telemarketing  Manager 
NEED 
A 

CHALLENGE? 

Major  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  a 
publishing  company,  is  seeking  a 
Telemarketing  Manager  to  manage, 
motivate  and  energize  our  Telemarket¬ 
ing  staff. 

If  you  can  train,  inspire  and  challenge 
seasoned  telemarketers,  we  need  to 
talk! 

We  are  looking  for  a  manager  with  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  managing 
telemarketers  and  a  proven  record  of 
success. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  incentive 
and  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Box 
3227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


INFO  GRAPHICS  ARTISTS 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Charlotte 
Observer  is  looking  for  informational 
graphics  artists  knowledgeable  in  the 
use  of  Macintosh.  Experience  in  Illus¬ 
trator  88  and  MacDraw  II  is  a  must.  The 
job  includes  doing  charts,  graphs, 
maps,  and  diagrams.  We  are  committed 
to  building  a  strong,  visual  newspaper 
and  are  looking  for  artists  to  help  us  in 
that  effort.  Send  your  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  sample  work  to  Art  Director, 
Earnest  Hart,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE.  M  F. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Northern  California  daily  and  twice- 
weekly  seeks  experienced  circulation 
person.  Budget  responsibility.  Compu¬ 
ter  experience  necessary.  Beautiful 
recreation  area.  Complete  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  John  Lowman.  Lake 
County  Record  Bee.  PO  Box  849,  Lake- 
port,  CA  95453. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-For  20,000 
daily  in  Southwest.  Qualified,  exper¬ 
ienced  candidate  should  send  resume 
and  cover  letter,  including  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  3217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
telemarketing  seeks  a  self-starting  sales 
manager.  Promotion  to  regional  position 
and  vice  presidency  within  first  year. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years 
experience  in  circulation  or  telephone 
sales  and  the  ability  to  call  on  top  circu¬ 
lation  executives.  Travel  a  must,  reloca¬ 
tion  possible.  All  replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  to:  Dick  Levis,  Levis  Sales,  Inc., 
4  Lincoln  Place,  Madison,  NJ  07940. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  at,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  Circulators  to  join 
one  of  the  industry's  best  Circulation 
teams  in  a  "hands-on"  field  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Opportunities  will  vary 
based  on  experience.  Ideal  candidates 
will  have  experience  as  a  Circulation 
Director  of  papers  with  circulation  of 
less  than  50,000  or  field  experience 
with  larger  newspapers.  This  is  a 
growth-oriented  position  designed  for 
professional  Circulators  interested  in 
progressive  and  continued  career 
advancement  with  the  Midwest's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
Jim  Sollenberger 
Field  Service  Opportunities 
777  West  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Seeking  an  experienced  systems  analyst 
to  work  on  Atex  News  and  Advertising 
systems.  A  minimun  of  five  years  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  analyst  in  newspaper 
production  or  on  an  Atex  is  required. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  The  Virginian  Pilot  &  Ledger 
Star,  attn:  Paula  Wishon,  150  W. 
Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk  VA,  23510. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Ann  Arbor  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  editor  to  assist  in  directing 
our  award-winning  metro  department. 
The  assistant  metro  editor  will  have 
strong  leadership  skills,  an  ability  to 
develop  stories  and  share  coverage  in  a 
vibrant  university  community.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  outlining  your 
management  ^proach  to  Ed  Pety- 
kiewicz.  Editor,  The  Ann  Arbor  News,  PO 
Box  1147,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106. 


45.000  CIRCULATION  7-day  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  aggressive,  experienced  repor¬ 
ter.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  3  samples  of 
your  writing  tO:  Kathleen  M.  Condon. 
The  Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY 
12181.  EOE. 


AGGRESSIVE  SPORTS  WRITER 
needed  by  Zone  4,  medium-sized  AM 
daily  that  values  enterprise  reporting  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  a  major  college 
sports  program.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  3221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Must  have  strong  reporting,  editing  and 
management  experience.  Responsible 
for  education,  environment,  medicine 
science,  religion,  transportation  cover¬ 
age  in  fast-paced  highly  competitive 
market.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
non-returnable  work  samples  to:  Gay 
Cook,  Metropolitan  Editor,  The  Denver 
Post,  650  15th  St.,  Denver,  CO  80202. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  30,000 
circulation  New  Hampshire  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  hard-working,  enterprising 
editor  to  assist  on  a  busy  metro  desk. 
Help  supervise  and  edit  staff  of  12 
reporters,  4  photographers  and  several 
correspondents.  The  successful  applic¬ 
ant  must  have  a  proven  record  of  strong 
leadership,  first  rate  copy  editing  abili¬ 
ty,  and  a  sense  of  news,  fairness  and 
accuracy.  Excellent  benefit  package 
and  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  EOE.  Send  resume,  clips  and  an 
edition  of  your  present  newspaper  to 
Marge  Soper,  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Telegraph,  P.O.  Box  1008,  Nashua,  NH 
03061. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  national  farm 
business  monthly  to  dig  into  leading- 
edge  management  and  marketing 
stories.  We're  a  small  staff  doing  a  big 
job  for  our  200,000  farm  readers, 
tracking  a  fast-changing  industry  in  a 
hotly  competitive  time.  Here's  your 
chance  to  focus  on  one  or  two  stories  a 
month.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Claudia  Waterloo,  Editor  in  Chief,  Farm 
Futures  Magazine,  330  East  Kilbourn 
Ave,  Milwaukee,  Vifl  53202. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
To  expand  and  improve  business 
economic  coverage  of  New  York 
Northern  New  Jersey  area.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  as  business  editor  or  assistant 
preferred.  Please  submit  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
H.  Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EOE,' M  E 

BUSINESS  REPORTER,  one  year 
experience,  21,000  circulation  daily. 
Salary  $16,000  to  $18,000.  No  calls. 
Letter  and  resume  to  James  Foudy, 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Box  299, 
Northampton,  MA  01061. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  The  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald  has  an  opening 
for  a  Business  Reporter.  College  plus 
two  years  newspaper  reporter  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  year  as  a  business  repor¬ 
ter  required.  Send  resume/clips  to 
Susie  Wells,  Employment 
Compensation  Manager,  Telegraph 
Herald,  A  Division  of  Woodward 
Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque.  lA  52001.  EOE. 


CREATIVE  PAGE  DESIGNER 
WORDMASTER  for  slot  position  on 
11,000  AM  daily  in  West  Kentucky. 
We're  small  but  our  standards  are  high 
and  our  staff  is  exceptionally  talented. 
We're  into  pagination,  heavy  use  of 
color,  graphs.  If  you  can  help  us  be  the 
best  we  can  be,  answer  the  ad.  Work 
samples,  references,  salary  needs  an 
absolute  must.  Box  3234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPERSON  who 
can  tackle  tough  assignments  and  show 
a  good  flair  for  soft  news  writing  as  well. 
Position  also  requires  some  layout  and 
design  work.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  3236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  BETTER  JOB? 


MediaLine  can  help.  We  search  across  the  country  for 
the  freshest  job  openings  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Then  we  report  those  openings  to  you  every  day  via  tele¬ 
phone  or  computer.  If  you’re  tired 
of  stale  job  leads,  call  our  toll  free 
number  to  find  out  how  to 
put  your  job  search  into 
high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

In  California:  408-296-7353 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  daily  newsroom  -  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion.  Includes  editing,  correcting,  head¬ 
lines,  and  limited  page  layout.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  or  commensurate 
experience.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  tO:  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun, 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  271, 
Yuma,  AZ  85364.  EOE. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Winter's  not  far  off.  If  you  are  hot,  but 
where  you  work  is  not,  read  on.  We  are 
an  aggressive  group  of  newspapers  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with  a 
circulation  well  in  excess  of  100,000. 
Promotions  and  expansion  have  created 
slots  for  ambitious,  experienced  copy 
editors.  We'll  challenge  you  profession¬ 
ally,  now  and  in  the  future.  You  can 
learn  for  yourself  why  this  is  a  great 
place  to  live.  Write  News  Editor  Jack 
Lyness,  Alameda  Newspapers,  116 
West  Winton  Avenue,  Hayward,  CA 
94544. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Lively  105,000  circulation  Sunday  and 
42,000  daily  ieeks  two  professionals 
with  creative  layout  and  strong  editing 
skills.  One  will  spend  part  of  each  day 
as  writing  coach.  Generous  wages, 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Toni  Polancy,  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Times  Square,  Erie,  PA 

16534. _ 

COPY  EDITORS  needed  for  our  on-line 
data  base  information  service  located  in 
Stamford,  CT.  We're  seeking  individu¬ 
als  from  the  CT  NY.'NJ  areas  who  have 
journalism  experience  and  college 
degrees  to  edit  and  data  base  incoming 
wire  copy  on  a  computer  terminal. 
Please  forward  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  and  cover  letter  to:  Comtex,  Box 
4838,  Stamford,  CT  06907,  Attn. 
Managing  Editor.  EOE. _ 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


The  York  Dispatch  in  Pennsylvania 
seeks  an  experienced  business  editor. 
Business  writing  and  editing  experience 
a  must.  Apply  to:  Pete  Bhatia,  Editor, 
The  York  Dispatch,  15-17  E.  Philadel¬ 
phia  St.,  York,  PA  17405. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Our  editorials  have  made  a  difference 
and  we  are  looking  for  that  writer  whose 
aggressive  reporting  techniques  and 
ability  to  develop  projects  will  serve  as 
catalysts  for  change.  Newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  highly  preferred  as  is  an  eye  for  the 
community  and  regional  issues  that 
touch  readers'  lives.  Detailed  resume 
and  clips  to  John  J.  Fried,  editor,  editor¬ 
ial  pages.  Press  Telegram,  604  Pine 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CA  90844-0001. 


EDITOR 

We're  growing.  We  need  experienced 
editors  willing  to  learn  to  edit  hard  news 
on  financial  market.  Jargon  takes  a 
week  to  learn.  Once  over  that  hurdle  it  is 
very  similar  to  investigative  hard  news 
on  a  big  city  government.  Resume  to 
Personnel  Dept.  C-E,  Crittenden  News 
Service,  Inc.,  Box  1150,  Novato,  CA 
94948. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years'  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Yearlong  program  combines  writing 
long-form  articles  for  publication  with 
liberal  arts  studies  leading  to  a  master's 
degree.  Ten  fellows  appointed  each  year 
receive  full  tuition  plus  monthly  living 
stipends.  Reporting  trip  to  Washington 
included.  Selection  is  competitive. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  Next 
class  begins  Sept.  20,  1989.  Write  or 
call  Prof.  John  Wicklein,  director, 
Kiplinger  Program,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University,  242  W. 
18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH  43210, 
(614)  292-2607;  292-6291. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 


If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E  &  P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  -  every  week! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  10,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


FEATURES  WRITER 
The  News-Sentinel  -  57K  Knight-Ridder 
evening  paper  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN  has  an 
opening  for  a  general  assignment 
features  writer.  We're  looking  for  a 
strong  writer  who  knows  a  good  story 
and  can  tell  it.  Send  three  clips  and  a 
resume  to:  Dave  Haynes,  Features 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  Living  Section  of 
mid-sized  daily  on  Southeastern  coast. 
Assignments  will  range  from  food  and 
light  features  to  in-depth  stories  on  the 
individuals  and  events  that  shape  our 
community.  Ideal  candidate  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  on  a  daily 
paper,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
features,  but  will  consider  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  with  exceptional  clips.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Mary  Mayle,  Living  Section 
Editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  P.O.  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


FOOD  TRAVEL  HOME  WRITER 
is  sought  by  the  News  Sun  Sentinel  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL.  candidates  should 
submit  a  resume,  10  clips  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  of  coverage  of  these 
specialty  areas.  Send  to:  Robin  Dous- 
sard.  Features  Editor.  News  Sun 
Sentinel.  101  North  New  River  Drive, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230  yr..Noi' .Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext,  R-4261  tor 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


Immediate  opening  for  news  editor. 
Career  track  position.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  page  layout.  Will 
consider  reporter  with  two  or  more  years 
experience  who  is  ready  to  move  to  news 
editor  slot.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  your  best  clips  to  Wallace 
Goodman,  General  Manager,  Enterprise 
Ledger,  PO  Box  1140,  Enterprise,  AL 
36331. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  REVITALIZE  TEXAS'S  best  week¬ 
ly.  As  our  new  editor,  you’ll  be  expected 
to  improve  our  contribution  to  the 
communities  we  serve  in  a  two-county 
lake  resort  area.  We’ve  won  dozens  of 
state  and  national  plaques  and  want 
this  tradition  to  continue.  But  we're 
ready  for  new  adventures  in  community 
newspapering.  If  you're  our  editor  you’ll 
be  a  strong  leader,  a  team  player  and 
have  writing,  photo  and  layout  skills, 
with  a  knowledge  of  desktop  publishing. 
In  return,  you'll  direct  a  rewarding 
mission  and  live  and  work  in  one  of  the 
country's  most  desirable  areas.  If  you’re 
the  one,  send  resume  with  complete 
salary  history  and  work  samples  tO;  Roy 
Neves,  The  Highlander,  Box  1000, 
Marble  Falls,  Texas  78654. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Aggressive  SF  Bay  Area  group  seeks  a 
lifestyle  editor  with  style.  Of  course  you 
are  a  leader  with  strong  editing  skills 
and  a  good  eye  for  graphics.  But  can 
you  help  us  shine  in  one  of  the  country’s 
most  competitive  market?  We  win 
awards,  but  winning  readers  is  more 
important.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
distractions  where  we  live,  so  we  want 
pages  that  sizzle.  Write  Features  Editor, 
Sharon  Betz.  Alameda  Newspapers. 
1 16  West  Winton  Avenue.  Hayward.  CA 
94544. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
This  job  requires  strong  editing  and 
management  skills.  Better  than  average 
wages  and  fringes  for  right  person.  A 
9.700  circulation  daily  in  a  competitive 
market.  Family  owned  since  1830.  Call 
or  write  jack  Brown,  Norwalk  Reflector, 
Norwalk,  OH  44857,  (419)  668-3771. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  ZONE  4  AM  daily  that 
values  enterprise  reporting  needs 
aggressive  reporter  who  nows  how  to 
develop  and  work  new  sources  for  a 
highly  competitive  bureau.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  newspaper  covering  the  CT  legal 
community  seeks  a  great  writer  with  a 
minimum  of  3  years  of  newspaper  copy 
editing  experience.  The  right  candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  Stamford,  CT  as  a 
writing  coach  to  our  small,  talented 
reporting  staff.  Responsibilities  include 
layout  and  copy  editing.  Knowledge  of 
AP  Style  a  must.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resume  to  Box  3237,  Edtor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR  Washington 
bureau  for  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspaper  groups  seeking  experienced 
copy  editor  for  news  desk  opening. 
Alternating  late  afternoon  evening  shift. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  growing  five- 
day,  13,500  PM  daily  in  Finger  Lakes. 
Requires  strong  layout,  editing  and 
people  skills.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume,  samples 
to  Bob  Matson.  ME,  The  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  73  Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY 
14424. 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  needs  a 
night  city  editor.  Previous  experience  as 
quality  reporter,  careful  copy  editor  and 
assigning  editor  helpful.  The  State  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  growing,  improving,  morning 
newspaper  in  one  of  America's  most 
livable  cities,  home  of  state  govern¬ 
ment,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  4 
beautiful  lakes.  If  you  are  ready  to  move 
up  to  more  responsibilities  write  Cliff 
Behnke,  City  Editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Progressive  North  Central  lllino.s  Daily 
has  opening  for  general  news  reporter. 
Previous  newspaper  experience  and 
knowledge  of  local  government  helpful. 
Send  clips  and  resume  tO:  J.  McCul¬ 
lough,  News-Tribune,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301. 


REPORTER 

Suburban  News  Beat  on  70,000  plus  in 
NE,  experienced  with  strong  writing  and 
investigative  skills.  Send  clios  and 
resume  to  Box  3189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  Ohio  daily  seeks  city 
editor  with  experience,  sound  news 
judgement  and  ability  to  direct  and 
motivate  talented  staff.  Desire  a  solid 
editor  with  experience  who  is  ready  to 
move  to  a  PM  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
40,000  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
45,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Gerald  L. 
Guy,  Editor,  Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  Street.  Warren.  OH  44482. 

REPORTER 

Award-winning  Ohio  daily  seeks  a 
general  assignment  reporter  who  has  3 
to  5  years  of  experience  at  a  smaller 
daily.  Desire  aggressive  individual  who 
has  a  nose  for  news  and  solid  feature 
writing  skills.  There  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
growth  at  this  PM  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  40,000  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  45,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Gerald  L. 
Guy,  Editor,  Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  Street.  Warren,  OH  44482. 


REPORTERS  WANTED  for  65,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  group. 
News-oriented  papers  cover  upscale 
NYC  neighborhoods.  Competitive  sala¬ 
ries  keyed  to  experience.  Forward 
resume  with  clips  to  News  Editor  Paul 
Toomey,  Brooklyn  Paper  Publications, 
26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 

Talented,  experienced,  productive 
reporter  needed  for  20,000  circulation 
Connecticut  daily.  Ability  to  cover  the 
gamut  of  town  news  independently  and 
imaginatively  a  must.  Zone  1  candidate 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Linda  Smith,  Suburban  Editor,  Bristol 
Press,  99  Main  Street.  Bristol,  CT 
06010.  EOE  M-F. 


REPORTER 

Hard-hitting  paper  wants  hard-hitting 
news  reporter  for  Vermont  twice-weekly. 
College  town.  We  don't  fool  around;  if 
you  don’t  either  give  us  a  call.  Addison 
Independent,  Box  31.  Middlebury,  VT 
05753,  (802)388-4944. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  award-winning  7.500  circulation 
weekly  in  resort  area  near  NYC.  One 
man  desk  covers  three  high  schools 
during  school  year.  Shares  leisure 
sports  feature-oriented  work  load  during 
summer  with  counterpart  at  10,000 
circulation  sister  weekly.  Photo  skills  a 
must,  car  required.  Section  won  best  in 
state  press  association  contest  last 
year,  second  the  year  before  and  we 
want  to  maintain  the  quality  .  Send 
resume  to  Box  3222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  News  Sun  Sentinel  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  one  of  the  nation  s 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers,  is 
seeking  reporters  with  at  least  five 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
A  demonstrated  ability  to  report  and 
write  high-quality  enterprise  stories  is 
the  paramount  consideration. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
This  reporter  should  have  well-devel¬ 
oped  reporting  and  writing  skills  and  a 
good  eye  for  story  ideas.  Some 
breaking  news  is  part  of  this  beat,  but 
the  major  emphasis  is  on  high  quality 
non-deadline  reporting  and  writing. 

CRIME  AND  JUSTICE 
We  re  looking  for  someone  who  car 
spot  trends  and  systemic  problems, 
from  police  misconduct  to  prison  con¬ 
ditions  to  conflicts  in  the  court  system 
and  the  rights  of  victims.  This  is  not  a 
glorified  police  beat,  but  a  back¬ 
ground  in  police  or  courts  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICINE 
Aggressive  coverage  of  the  quality 
and  cost  of  medical  care  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  goal  for  our  health  and  medicine 
reporter.  Other  topics  include  Medi¬ 
care,  refugee  and  migrant  health 
care,  treatment  innovations  and  dis¬ 
ease  control.  Some  background  in 
medical  writing  is  desirable. 

TRANSFORATION 
This  reporter  will  cover  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  construction  programs  in 
the  nation  -  three  major  expressway 
projects  and  a  new  commuter  railway 
-  among  other  topics.  We  re  looking 
for  hard-hitting  reporting  on  the  prog¬ 
ress,  cost  and  impact  of  the  highway 
and  rail  projects. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  William 
Hatcher,  Regional  Editor,  News  Sun- 
Sentinel.  101  N.  New  River  Dr..  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED  FOOD  EDITOR  with  solid 
writing  skills,  an  appreciation,  an 
understanding  of  food  in  its  broader 
sense  and  fresh  ideas  wanted  by  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Send  resume  & 
clips  to  Ann  Hurst,  AME/features,  750 
Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95190. 

SENIOR  EDITOR;  Manhattan  Lawyer, 
the  aggressive  year-old  weekly 
published  by  The  American  Lawyer 
Newspapers  Group,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  assignment  editor.  ML  covers 
state  and  federal  courts  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  law  firms.  The  senior 
editor  will  direct  and  edit  the  work  of  six 
reporters.  Salary  negotiable.  ML  is  also 
looking  for  experienced  REPORTERS. 
Resumes  to  Nirdi  Relis,  Manhattan 
Lawyer,  2  Park  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10016. 


SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  newspaper 
seeks  aggressive,  hardworking  reporter 
ideal  for  recent  J  school  graduate  with 
excellent  skills  considered.  Salary 
$175'wk.  Box3211,  Editor&Publisher. 


SMALL  WESTERN  KENTUCKY  morning 
daily  losing  several  staffers  to  larger 
newspapers  welcomes  applications  for 
reporting,  photography,  copy  desk, 
sports  desk  posts.  Ours  is  a  community 
newspaper  repeatedly  judged  as  the 
best  of  its  size  in  the  state.  Include  work 
samples,  references,  salary  needs.  Box 
3233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  GROWING  DAILY  PAPER  in 
South  Dakota  is  looking  for  highly  moti¬ 
vated  Editors  and  Reporters.  Knowledge 
of  desk  top  publishing  preferred.  Strong 
photographic  skills  a  must.  If  interested 
please  send  resume  and  salary  require- 
ments  to  Box  3212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  (for  125,000 
all  day  paper)  who  can  evaluate  stories 
for  proper  play,  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and 
completeness.  Produce  lively  layouts 
with  up-to-the-minute  updating. 
College  degree  preferred;  two  years 
sports  writing  and  or  sports  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  two-page  autobio¬ 
graphy,  work  samples  to  Bill  Bern, 
Sports  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World 
News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010.  EOE 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  small  growing  southeastern  daily. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Southern  Ohio  newspaper  that's  won 
two  straight  general  excellence  awards 
seeks  top-notch  writer  for  its  two-person 
sports  staff.  Must  also  have  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  layout  and  design.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Marvin  Jones,  Chillicothe  Gazette,  50 
W,  Main  St.,  Chillicothe.  OH  45601. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
NYC  based  international  business  news¬ 
paper  desires  stringers  to  cover  import/ 
export,  cargo  transportation  news  in  the 
midwest.  Emphasis  on  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  railroads,  and  inland  water¬ 
ways.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
3202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Press-Enterprise,  an  expanding 
150,000  circulation  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  Riverside  County  in  Southern 
California,  seeks  an  experienced  assign¬ 
ment  editor  who  can  lead  reporters, 
make  solid  news  decisions,  handle  a 
high  volume  of  copy,  balance  the 
concerns  of  both  reader  and  writer  and 
do  it  all  on  deadline  in  a  fast-paced 
news  operation  that  is  into  zoning  in  a 
big  way.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  and  references  to  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  EOE. 


EDITORIAL 


The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel 
is  looking  for  a  creative,  energetic  copy 
editor  for  its  universal  features  desk. 
Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  as  a  copy  editor 
doing  a  mixture  of  editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout.  Applicants  must 
have  some  background  in  features  and 
entertainment  material,  experience 
working  under  daily  deadline  pressure 
and  the  interest  in  working  as  a  team 
member  on  a  highly  productive  desk. 
Please  send  resume  and  layout/editing/ 
headline  samples  to  Valerie  Bender, 
Features  Desk  Editor,  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  101  North  New  River  Drive, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301. 


The  Press-Enterprise,  circulation 
150,000  and  growing,  has  an  opening 
for  an  editor  who  can  lead  reporters  on  a 
big  and  busy  staff,  handle  the  demands 
of  producing  daily  stories  while  helping 
to  shape  long-range  coverage  on  key 
beats  and  work  with  reporters  in  several 
bureaus  and  in  the  main  office.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits,  day  hours. 
Resume  and  references  to  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502.  No  phone  calls. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


The  York  Dispatch  in  Pennsylvania  has 
immediate  openings  for  talented  gener¬ 
al  assignment,  business  and  feature 
reporters.  We  also  have  an  opening  for 
an  editorial  artist  with  design  experi¬ 
ence  and  anticipate  editing-desk  open¬ 
ings  in  the  near  future.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  a  competitive  market.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to:  Pete 
Bhatia,  Editor,  The  York  Dispatch, 
15-17  E.  Philadelphia  St..  York,  PA 
17405.  No  phone  calls  please. 


WASHINGTON:  6  reporters  with  strong 
daily  experience  and  clear  enterprise. 
Apply  tO:  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
States  News  Service,  1333  F  St.  NW, 
Su.  400,  Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE. 

WE  NEED  a  pro  to  fill  a  senior  reporter 
position  covering  county  government  for 
our  40,000  circulation  daily  just 
outside  of  Washington,  DC.  It's  a  tough, 
complicated  beat  that  requires  a  repor¬ 
ter  who  is  analytical  enough  to  make 
sense  of  a  $1  billion  budget,  creative 
enough  to  make  government  news  inter 
esting  and  quick  enough  to  get  it  all 
together  before  deadline.  3  years  daily- 
news  experience  is  the  minimum. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Karen  Henson, 
City  Editor,  The  Montgomery  Journal,  2 
Research  Court,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 

EOE 


WIRE  EDITOR 

57,000  Knight-Ridder,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  PM.  2  to  3  years  desk  exper- 
ince.  Coordinate  wires.  Combine 
versions.  Some  layout.  In  charge  of 
Weekend  Edition.  Affordable  living.  Top 
schools.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  in 
mid-twenties.  Write  Steve  Grimmer, 
News  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ZONE  4  MEDUIM  SIZED  AM  DAILY 
that  values  enterprise  reporting  needs 
aggressive  sports  news  editor  to  direct 
staff  of  eleven  covering  professional 
teams,  major  colleges,  ACC  sports, 
national  sporting  events  and  area 
sports.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  3224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  progressive,  15,000-circulation 
daily.  Experience  preferred.  This  is  a 
demanding  position  on  a  two-person, 
paginated  desk  operation.  Send  resume 
to  Jill  Claflin,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
370,  North  Platte,  NE  69103;  Tel; 
(308)  532-6000. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  position 
open  on  art-oriented  11,000  daily  and 
has  a  long  history  of  winning  awards. 
Right  person  also  must  be  able  to 
handle  reporting  and  writing  duties. 
Reply  to  The  Shelbyville  News,  c/o  Jim 
McKinney,  Executive  Editor,  PO  Bo> 
750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
The  Bismarck  Tribune.  North  Dakota's 
blue  ribbon  newspaper  has  an  openin  ' 
for  a  staff  photographer.  The  successful 
applicant  will  have  both  people  skills 
and  technical  skills  and  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  high  production 
demand  of  a  newspaper  that  publishes 
full-color  seven-days-a-week.  We  offer 
excellent  working  conditions  in  a 
recreation-minded  capital  city  and  the 
chance  to  put  your  stamp  on  a  newspap¬ 
er  that  wins  awards  for  design.  Send  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to;  Kevin  Giles, 
Editor,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502.  Closing 
date  Ocober  1,  1988. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  <S  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRESS  MANAGER 

Major  Californian  daily  metro  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  press  manager. 
Pressroom  contains  27  units  of  Goss 
Metro  presses  in  new  six  footprint  Goss 
Colorliner  press.  Position  requirements 
include  experience  and  budgeting, 
capital  planning,  and,  writing  and 
conducting  performance  appraisals. 
Must  have  excellent  organizational, 
employee  relations,  and  oral  writtten 
comunications  and  computer  skills. 
Also  must  have  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  color  offset  reproduction. 
Some  college  courses  preferred  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  Apply  to;  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  2100  Q  ST.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95816.  EOE. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Experienced  3  years  minimum  Goss 
Community  S.C.  folders.  Immediate 
need.  Call  (605)  339-3633,  or  toll  free 
1-800-843-6805  Mr.  Lesnar. 


AD/Zone  1 

To$70K-f 

GM/Zone  5 

To$50K-(- 

AD/Zone  2 

To$35K-t 

AM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

PM/Zone  3 

To  $30K 

PM/Zone  6 

To  $30K 

PM/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

CM/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

CM/Zone  2 

To  $30K 

Prs  Supv/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr./Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  5 

To  $30K 

Prs  Frmn/Zone  3 

To  $25K 

Prs  Mgr/Zone  6 

To  $25K 

Pressmen/All  Zones 

To  $25K 

GRAPHIC  SEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


Post  Office  Box  373 
Newtown  Square.  PA  19073 

215-359-1234 

800-342-1777 


PRODUCTION 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Morning  daily  newspaper  and  potential 
two-shirt  job  printing  plant,  with  8  units 
Goss  Community,  needs  experienced 
press/camera  supervisor.  Salary 
commensurate  with  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Liberal  benefits  include  family 
health  care,  paid  vacation,  and  40 IK 
savings  plan.  If  you  are  ambitious  and 
want  to  settle  in  New  England's  finest 
skiing,  fishing,  and  hunting  country  this 
could  be  the  opportunity  you've  looked 
for.  Write  Mac  Stewart,  The  Brattleboro 
Reformer,  Black  Mountain  Road,  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  VT  05301. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
oO  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
a  25,000,  6-day  PM  daily  with  6  week¬ 
lies  needs  a  production  manager.  Must 
have  solid  newspaper,  people,  and 
communication  skills  to  manage 
23-person  department.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Contact;  Dan 
Mozley,  Rome  News-Tribune,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  F,  Rome,  GA  30162.  All  inquiries 
confidential. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

and/or  ADVERTISING 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Stevens 
Point  is  still  searching  for  that  special 
person:  who  loves  to  teach  and  is  good 
at  it  -  who  wants  to  be  associated  with 
nationally  recognized  student  organiza¬ 
tions  -  who  wants  to  live  next  to  Para¬ 
dise  and  who  has  a  Ph.D.  or  near, 
professional  experience  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  advertising  or  marketing 
communication,  and  some  university 
teaching.  If  you  fit  this  description, 
send  a  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  3  letters  of  references 
to  Doctor  James  Moe,  Acting  Associate 
Dean  and  Head.  Division  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wl  54481,  by 
Nov.  15  for  priority  consideration.  An 
equal  opportunity  affirmative  action 
employer. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  GM 

Proven  performer  who  can  do  it  all.  A 
former  editor  who  as  president  of  a  10m 
publishing  and  printing  company  served 
as  his  own  V.P.  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 
Can  motivate  and  turn  money  losers  into 
money  makers.  Has  been  an  entrepre¬ 
neur  and  a  corporate  affiliate  president 
with  responsibility  for  budgets,  opera¬ 
tions,  acquisitions,  capital  plans  and 
bottom  line  performance  in  a  very 
competitive  market. 

MARKETING'SALES  MANAGER 
Knowledgeable  professional  with  a 
proven  sales  record,  people-oriented 
and  true  team  player.  Cost  conscious 
and  detail-oriented,  can  develop  and 
implement  projects  including  budget 
development.  Knows  how  to  stay  within 
budget.  Has  18  years  of  experience  with 
small  to  large  metro  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  to  make  a  stable  and  significant 
contribution  for  growth. 

There  will  be  NO  fee  if  you  hire  these 
candidates.  Their  present  employers 
have  already  paid  our  fee.  If  interested 
in  obtaining  more  information  regarding 
these  individuals,  please  contact: 
GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  270  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5  80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5  15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $4  30  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1988 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3  70  per  line 

jer  issue  2  weeks  —  $3  05  per  line,  per  issue 

ler  issue  3  weeks  —  $2.60  pe'  line,  per  issue 

}er  issue  4  weeks  —  $2  40  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  00  per  insertion  tor  box  service  Add  $4  00  per  insertion  lor  box  service 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


Count  as  an  additional  line  m  copy 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuaiday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  muat  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rataa  available  upon  raquaat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 

Iditor  ft  ^bllslMr 

11  West  19lh  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  875-4380 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Need  Help  with  sales  and  marketing? 
Leery  of  hiring  someone  full-time?  You 
CAN  justify  bringing  in  an  experienced 
“trouble-shooter,"  with  over  25  years  of 
success  on  all  types  and  sizes  of  publi¬ 
cations,  on  a  temporary  contractual 
basis!  I  can  help  formulate  your  plan, 
and  how  to  execute  it.  Reasonable 
rates,  excellent  references,  hands  on 
experience.  Please  write  to  Box  3206, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  loss  of  liberty 
in  general  would  soon 
follow  the  suppression 
of  the  liberty  of  the 
press;  for  it  is  an 
essential  branch  of 
liberty,  so  perhaps  it 
is  the  best  preservation 
of  the  whole. 

John  Peter  Zenger 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Exper¬ 
ienced  on  weekly,  daily  and  TMC. 
Strong  on  staff  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  special  sections,  budgeting  and 
forecasting.  Track  record  of  results. 
Looking  for  a  challenge.  Box  3240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  currently 
working  on  7,000  Daily,  seeks  new 
challenge.  Strong  in  service,  sales,  and 
collections.  Also  experienced  in  depart¬ 
mental  budgeting  and  computerization. 
Contact  Roger  Palmer,  103  Lou  Ave., 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482  or  call 
(214)  885-7225. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  job  wanted. 
Will  travel.  Experience  with  Kansas 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  investigative,  special  projects  or 
editing  post  on  metro  or  mid-size  daily. 
Missouri  grad,  talented  and  hard¬ 
working,  diverse  experience.  Box  3126, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  journalist  with  tenacity 
and  ambition  seeks  news,'  feature  posi¬ 
tion  in  larger  market  in  zone  6  or  8. 
Seven  years  experience  on  45,000 
circulation  daily  in  Midwest.  Has  5 
years  specialization  in  health  medical 
writing.  Box  3186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  move  to  mid-major  of  major  metro 
or  suburban.  Excellent  leader,  organiz¬ 
er.  Computer  and  people  oriented. 
Don't  pass  me  by.  Contact  Chuck 
(914)-428-6111. 


BUSINESS,  land  use,  regional  reporter. 
Five  years  daily  experience,  MBA. 
Prefer  zones  8  and  9.  Box  3196,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FORMER  IRE  award-winner,  master's, 
17  yrs.  print/broadcast,  national  maga¬ 
zine  stringer,  seeks  freelance,  esp. 
projects  &  investigative.  Zone  8.  Box 
3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NINE-YEAR  VETERAN  as  only  member 
of  daily  sports  "staff  seeks  position  at 
larger  newspaper.  Looking  for  a  career, 
not  just  a  job,  and  knows  how  much 
work  that  takes.  Prefers  Zone  2.  but  will 
relocate  for  right  job.  Call  Chuck  at 
(717)  538-9854. 


SEASONED,  YOUTHFUL  feature  writer 
from  New  York  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence,  eclectic  clips  and  expertise  in 
music  writing  seeks  position  on  daily  or 
magazine.  Will  relocate  for  that  special 
job.  Box  3242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  14 
years  experience  12  1/2  at  same  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  career  opportunity  with 
company  that  appreciates  loyalty, 
versatility,  talent.  Pagination  experi¬ 
ence.  Interested  in  all  zones.  Box 
3181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  J-grad  seeks  staff  writer 
position  In  Illinois.  Missouri  or  Iowa. 
Call  Sharon  Davis  (217)  289-3367. 


THEATRE  CRITIC  REPORTER  with 
current  metro  daily  experience  seeks 
career  opportunity  with  aggressive 
entertainment  reporting  team.  Any  zone 
OK.  For  clips  &  resume,  write  Box 
3243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MGR.  Proven  achieve¬ 
ments  in  small/large  papers.  Top  effi¬ 
ciencies,  cost  reductions,  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  creativity,  communications, 
management  and  technical.  Call  (314) 
272-8623,  (314)  278-1400. 


SALES  -  30  Years  experience  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  sales  of  printing  equipment, 
and  supplies  to  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printer.  Interested  in  prog¬ 
ressive  organization.  Midwest  location. 
Write  to  Box  3230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Withholding  the  names  of  sexual  assault  complainants 


By  Elizabeth  Bourland 

An  unusual  rape  case  recently 
occurred  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  entan¬ 
gling  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser  with  the  issues  of  feminism 
and  fair  trials. 

The  man  who  was  accused  of  rape 
was  found  not  guilty,  but  before  the 
verdict,  he  filed  a  civil  suit  against  the 
complainant,  accusing  her  of  slander. 

In  covering  this  case,  as  well  as 
other  criminal  sexual  conduct  cases, 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  did  not 
name  the  alleged  victim.  The  News 
has  a  policy  of  not  publishing  the 
name  of  the  complaining  witness  in 
stories  about  sexual  assault  allega¬ 
tions. 

Many  newspapers  have  such  a  pol¬ 
icy.  Generally,  the  policy  is  justified 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  "chilling 
effect."  It  is  feared  that  sexual  assault 
complainants  would  be  reluctant  to 
pursue  charges  if  they  thought  their 
names  would  be  made  public. 

The  policy  of  withholding  the 
names  is  controversial.  On  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  seems  to  be  based  on  gender. 
It  gives  the  complainant  —  usually  a 
woman  —  privacy  that  is  not 
afforded  to  the  suspect  —  usually  a 
man.  Some  argue  that  the  policy  is  a 
paternalistic  way  of  protecting 
women  that  a  contemporary  society 
should  reject. 

The  policy  is  a  fair  and  wise  one.  It 
can  be  defended  for  reasons  not  con¬ 
nected  to  gender. 

Some  critics  of  the  policy  note  that 
sexual  assault  complainants  should 
not  have  to  be  singled  out  for  privacy. 
After  all.  rape  should  be  no  more 
humiliating  than  any  other  crime,  for 
instance,  having  your  wallet  stolen  in 
a  strong-arm  robbery  or  being  beaten 
up. 

Ideally,  victims  of  a  criminal  sexual 
assault  should  not  have  to  feel 
embarrassed  or  otherwise  distressed 
at  that  charge  being  made  publicly. 
The  attack  is  one  of  violence,  not 
sexuality. 

However,  because  criminal  sexual 
conduct  is  precisely  that  —  criminal 
conduct  expressed  in  a  sexual 
manner  —  sensitive  issues  are  raised 
that  are  not  involved  in  other  types  of 
physical  assaults. 


(Bourland  is  a  copy  editor  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  [Mich.|  News.  She  was  a  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund  intern  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  in  Los  .\ngeles.) 


Some  victims  do  go  public,  as  a  way 
of  trying  to  open  discussion  of  the 
crime  or  helping  others  cope  with  it, 
but  that  is  a  decision  for  that 
person  —  not  the  newspaper  —  to 
initiate.  For  instance,  someone  might 
identify  himself  or  herself  as  a  rape 
victim  while  participating  in  legisla¬ 
tive  debate  on  rape  laws,  or  while 
speaking  at  an  anti-crime  rally.  Such 
advocacy  work  is  something  that  the 
person  decides  to  do  later;  it  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  criminal  proceedings. 


Withholding  the  names  of  com¬ 
plaining  witnesses  does  not  assume 
that  criminal  conduct  actually 
occurred;  that  is  for  the  court  to 
decide,  and  granting  privacy  to  sexual 
assault  complainants  is  not  meant  to 
minimize  the  distress,  trauma  or  inju¬ 
ries  suffered  by  the  victims  of  other 
types  of  physical  assaults.  But  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  withholding  the  name  of  the 
complainant  outside  the  legal  forum 
recognizes  that  different  issues  do 
exist. 

In  most  cases,  at  least  those  most 
visible  in  our  court  system,  women 
are  the  ones  who  bring  charges  of 
sexual  assault  crimes,  and  men  are 
the  suspects,  but  the  revelation  of 
bringing  the  charge  could  expose 
complainants  of  either  gender  to  dis¬ 
tress.  Even  if  that  is  not  the  case  for  a 
particular  complainant,  public  revela¬ 
tion  could  make  other  people  reluc¬ 
tant  to  come  forward  with  a  charge 
that  should  be  examined  by  a  court  of 
law  (the  chilling  effect).  That  is  why  a 
consistent  policy  is  necessary. 

The  special  need  for  privacy  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  not  the 
gender  of  the  victim. 

It  is  clear  that  naming  the  complain¬ 
ant  poses  a  risk  of  harm  to  society  (the 
chilling  effect)  or  to  an  individual  (in 
public  distress),  but  what  about  the 
rights  of  the  accused? 

The  rights  of  the  accused  are 
equally  important,  but  naming  the 
complaining  witness  would  not  fur¬ 
ther  ensure  the  legal  rights  of  the  sus¬ 
pect.  There  is  no  benefit  that  would 


outweigh  the  reasons  for  withholding 
the  names. 

All  defendants  have  the  right  to 
cross-examine  their  accuser  in  the 
preliminary  examination  and  at  trial. 
Newspapers  do  not  abrogate  that 
right  by  declining  to  release  the  name 
of  the  complainant  publicly  in  a  sex¬ 
ual  conduct  case  or  in  any  other  crimi¬ 
nal  case. 

Why  not  withhold  the  names  of 
both  the  complainant  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  until  the  outcome  of  the  trial? 


That  would  not  be  in  the  public  good. 
In  a  crime  as  serious  as  rape,  the 
newspaper  has  a  duty  to  inform  the 
community  that  the  evidence  against 
someone  is  such  that  the  prosecutor 
has  authorized  a  charge.  The  sus¬ 
pect's  name  should  be  published  after 
arraignment. 

OK.  so  if  we  believe  in  all  this  open¬ 
ness.  why  not  name  the  complainant 
too?  Are  newspapers  lending  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  complainant's  allega¬ 
tions?  No.  The  alleged  victim  of  a 
sexual  assault  does  not  authorize  the 
charge.  No  individual  can  authorize  a 
criminal  charge.  Criminal  cases  are 
brought  by  the  state  after  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  screens  police  recommendations 
and  determines  probable  cause.  In 
publishing  the  suspect's  name,  news¬ 
papers  are  reporting  the  fact  that  the 
state  has  considered  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  and  has  authorized 
the  charge  against  a  member  of  the 
community. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  com¬ 
plainant's  name  be  released  in  cases 
in  which  the  verdict  is  not  guilty,  but 
protection  against  the  chilling  effect 
Justifies  withholding  the  name 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  case. 
The  rationale  of  the  chilling  effect 
cannot  be  applied  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Making  it  dependent  upon  the 
verdict  in  the  criminal  case,  or  aban¬ 
doning  it  for  subsequent  civil  cases, 
would  only  encourage  the  very  type 
of  intimidation  the  policy  is  intended 
to  avoid. 

(Continued  on  pa^te  54) 


All  defendants  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  their 
accuser  in  the  preliminary  examination  and  at  trial. 
Newspapers  do  not  abrogate  that  right  by  declining  to 
release  the  name  of  the  complainant  publicly  in  a 
sexual  conduct  case,  or  in  any  other  criminal  case. 
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